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THE LOST STAR. 


—_++— 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Coms down, and speak to me as quickly as 
you can,’’ were the words that came through 
the darkness. 

_ “I’m coming dearest,” and Ruby darted 
into her bedroom, caught up her fur-cloak, and 
for some inexplicable reason which puzzled 
ome wre bet bottle of metticine on He 
antel-piece into her openi er 
door softly, sped owithly aad stealthily down 
the broad stairs across the vast hall, along a 
short passage into the breakfast-room, 
room was exactly under her own, and not being 
on the terrace, like most of the sitting-rooms, 
communicated with the garden by a small iron 
staircase, 

The house was,as silent as death ; not a sound 
came from either smoking or billiard-room, 
which g her much, Concluding that 
Lord Alverley had taken the whole ar he 
dine ata neighboaring uire’s she ed 
more freely, though her were trembling 
so that she could scarcely unbar the shutt:r, 





[A MINISTERING ANGEL.) 


or open the French window. But when this 
was accomplished she flew downthe staircase, 
with arms already held out in eager affection. 

Violet St. Heliers threw herself upon her 
sister’s neck, and sobbed, 

‘Something terrible must have happened— 
what is it?’ asked Ruby, in the greatest 
anxiety, as she kept her close against her heart. 
‘* Tell me, for Heaven’s sake.” 

“Nothing; only I could not bear it any 
longer. It was so miserable without you.” 

‘* But at this time of night!” in tender re- 


proach. 

“ Yes, I know; but I thought you would not 
like me to come in the daytime. It might—” 
with a small smile on her quivering lips—‘‘it 
might be a case of ‘ no followers allowed.’”’ 

* Asif they would keep my sister from me! 
But how did you know my window from the 
others? Only think if you had made a mistake, 
and one of Lord Alverley’s friends had dis- 
covered you?” 

“There was no chance of that. Have you 
forgotten the drawing you sent me? There 
was a little staircase just under your room, 
and I knew it by that. I walked all round the 





place till I came to it, feeling like a burglar, 
but there was nobody about.” 

* Poor child, what a mad idea! Come in, I 
must speakto Mrs. Nicholson. I don’t suppose 
Lady Chester could possibly object to your 
sleeping with me.” 

**7’m not coming in.” 

“ But you must.” 

Violet shook her head res»iutely. “I swore 
by everything that was most binding that I 
would come home by the 11.15 train, and the 
poor old thing would never trust me again.” 

** How could she let you come ?’’ 

“I did not ask her,” with a soft laugh. 
‘She saw that nothing would keep me away, 
so wisely gave in. But don’t worry yourself 
about me, for she is actaa'ly c»ming to the 
station ‘to meet me. I travelled third-class 
because my money was nearly af an end, and 
g charming navvy offered me an orange out of 
his grimy pocket.” 

Ruby shivered. 

Violet patt«d her cheek affectionately, “I 
believe you think I am fit to be wrapped up in 
cotton-wool, and placed in a band-box, whilst 
you are knocking about the world without a 
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thought Gr cara for yourself” Ob, Rubyg’ and 
dow went the soft cheek upon her gister’s 
shoulder; ‘I feel such a‘brutefor lettig\ you 
work for us both, but I couldn’#do it you know 
—no one would have me, I never could re- 
member a date, and as to ceogpaphy I some’ 
times think I never could have learnt it.” 7 

“Now Violet, haven’t I always told you,” and 


Ruby’s..sweet. voice. was ‘ that..L 


could not gét~on at all if it weren’t for the 
thought that youoweté waiting for me some- 
where ; no matter how small the lodging, it is 
everything to haveone little spot to call your 
home?’ The tears were rolling down her 
cheeks, but she brushed them hastily away. 
“If you really must go by that horrid train I 
suppose we ought to be off.” 

‘Are you coming with me?” in great de- 
light, 

© Of course I am—at least across the park, 
and then the station is only such a little way 
off down the high-road; but I must take care 
to secure my retreat,’ she said, with a smile, 
as she ran up the staircase, blew out her 
candle, pulled the shutter to without barring 
it, shut the a ber came back to her 
sister as speedily as possible. 

‘*Oh, Ruby, I have such a heap to ask you,” 
sighed Violet, “ and the time is so short.” 

“‘ Ask away,” said! Ruby, trying to be gay. 
“And it will be my turn next. This way 
through the garden is the shortest; but as ola 
Narsie'uged to say'we must put our best foot 
foremost.” 


“T haven’t a best'foot ; both smevegesii@ll’ 


behind Watsom, the gamekeeptt’s, stiittery 80> 
she went a@ifewryards out of hér way to léave 
tlie ‘bottle of medicine for his boy. Shewas 
glad to do thispfor her own sake, asf anyone. 
meee Pathe her on her return, it woul 

ivd @ e t fow Her appearance in 
the ‘park at that time of night. . 

Mrs. Watson ‘amswered: her:tapat once, but 


was extremely at-the sight 
visitor. ‘‘The boy, thank you, Miss, is that 
bad that'l am well-nigh distracted ; ‘but’ lawk- 
a-mercy, to think of you a bringing ‘of iton a 
night like this!” 

“T forgot it before, and it doesn’t rain or 
snow. I can’t stop now, thank you ; good-night, 
I shall come and ask after him to-morrow,” 
and Ruby hurried away. 

Mrs. Watson shut the door behind her, and 
followed her down the path. ‘‘ You see,” she 
said, in a mysterious whisper, ‘‘I can’t kee 
the door open for a minute, lest them th 
shouldn’t might see the light, and I haven't @ 
man or boy about the place to send home with 
you, Miss; for they are all out with the gentlé- 
men from the house, a watchimg for thet 
poachers.” 

“Do you mean to saythey are inthe park?” 
ome the poor girl’s heart. went déwn into 


8. 

“ Somewhere there about, I’don’t know 
cisely, but I haven’t heard a shotall the e E 
ing through; so I doubt 


you kindly, Miss, i 
come with you m 


if h , 
r em neg Y 
given them a warning, Good- and i 
Vis wereatltae gh LE 


. 





RR ere on a. and ‘ant 

“ by,” in a w isper, ‘ you: 

netnente 1 ei How could I ?* 
‘* Not fora long . . 

six weoke I have ven olt'alans-a: tole. 

with the children’’ 


A heavy” was the 
“ You he peerage of }: Violet; 
thought w : 
to cure you: You must be 

“I know it; but,’ 


y th p ; 
a: orden Sommeneaiinnny 
ook for ‘ —” 
“Tknow; deaty’ amd a» look of* pain o 
© Beatt it if ‘mh Vv 
patience, amd them when Aunt col 


back front % perhaps she wa y. C 


live with Her.” : 

“ And d@ you"think I! ant sear a wretch 
ee I coul#be content, Whilst you were slaving} 

ere?” 

“If you'thought it made me. happy to know 
that you had a proper roof over your head ?” 

“Oh, I asstre you in Ohatterton-street we 
are as proper as possible; nota man comes to 
the house unless he has a tradesman’s basket 
on his arm. I would have fallen ill on purpose 
to send for the doctor, only I was frightened 
by the thought of his bill.” 

“Tam glad you were. Doctors may be as 
dangerous as anyone else. Now you must 
climb over this railing, take care of that stone, 
and here we are at the stile.’ 

** You will come back to me at Christmas?” 
and Violet clung to her sister’s neck, as if she 
could not make up her mind to part from her. 

“IT hope so. Take care of yourself, my dar- 
ling, and never do this again. I think I had 
better come with you to the station.” 

“No you might get into trouble. Good- 
bye!” A long clinging kiss, a broken. Heaven 
be with you, dear,” from Ruby, and they 
parted; Violet flying down the high-road as 
fast as her legs could take her, and the sister 
whose mission it seemed to be to watch over 
her likea mother, standing still to look after her. 
A wave of the hand, as the slight figure which 
s0 exactly reserfibled her own, reached the 
senet, and Ruby turned away with a fall 

eart. 

The park looked doubly dark and gloomy as 


+ Boor Ruby felt* lo 





she turned her face homewards. Drawing the 
hood of her cloak further over her head, she 
went on bravely. There was a chink of light 


, inda * —_ 3 > 
she was léeféto 


"ye? 


door shut, and 


- 


j 
f 


The | undertone, ~ 
‘ 


“A-woman, by'George!” muttered a pleasant 
voice, under its breath, in a tone of quiet amuse- 
ment. 

Overwhehned. with. fear, Ruby struggled 
frantically to get free, but whoever it waswho: 
had contrived to make her prisoner knew 
hew to hold her fast, though very gently, in-his. 
firm grasp, 

The shadow of a.tree. fell across his. face, 
but instinct, as wellias the refined tone: of his 
voice, told her that she had to deal with.no 
common man. ; ; 

“As you are a gentleman, let me go,’’ she- 


gasped. ? 

Instantly his hold relaxed. ; 
“As yee are a lady,” he returned:in a whis- 
per, “Iam bound to keep, you. here fom 39am: 
own sale, as well as ours. Do you know.what 
we.are waiting for?” ‘ 1G 

“ Yes; andI will be as quiet as a mouse, it 
you will only let.mego.”’ P 

She lifted her face imploringly; the; hood.. 
fell off her head, and. though, she. raised; her 


| band hastily to draw it back it ,was too, 











late! He had seen enough to make man of. 


Lord AT¥érle igpbsitiony datermine Bhat, 

conte what would freimus njere. =| 

| “© Willeyou p to sty hep? | bemfling 
@ o bi 


his headsto sca ur us 
‘*No; I will run home as fast as ever I 
Teme stile 3G 

“That's frank! Where is your home?” 

“ Chester Chase.” 

“* Deli to hear it: “Would you mind 
telling me who you are?”—=still in the lowest 
whisper, eager curiosity im the eyes ‘she could 


not see, - as 

“ One of Lady Chester's household.” 

‘* Vague,” with a puzzled shake of his head. 
“* Won’t you be more explicit ?” 

“ What can it matter toyou?” in feverish 
impatience, “ whether I am dairymaid, house- 
— or jue else?”’ ia i 

* Eve .” with a suppre' augh ; 
* because then Is know where to look 
for you to-morrow. Tf you dust, so will I; if 
you make butter, I'll turn the churn ; if you do. 
anything else, I shalkbe most happy to help 
,you.” : 

j by threw back herhead , and then 
-réfle@ting that it was, after all, advisable that. 
d take her for' a servant; murmured 


sir, let mee, or I shall get such a 

. Nicholson.” 

\ He seemed vastly amused. As soon as he 
: a voice, he asked, — 


me what you were doing out here 
ourself?” 
hesitated, for ing in. the shape of 
Was obnoxious to her truthful nature. 

~Eithad just taken a bottle of medicine 
Watson— son is very ilL. Now 

wt let me go?’ 
a pee ba expect some warm 
tly, ove, there they are,” 
hot-w ieard in» distamiet we. **T 


“Alverley, where are you?’ Wiist‘on earth 
are-you waiting for?’ 
1 ; whilst Averley 


-omewered, , “You: go ahead with 
Watson. I was just-keeping-a look-out on the 
hoHow te the It seems a likely spot for 
Black George.” 

The steps retreated, and Raby gave a sigh 
of relief. 

“ Were you afraid,”! he asked,.ashefumbled 
with his watch-chain. . ‘‘He shouldn’t have 
seen you, as you.djdn’t wish it,.if I had had to 
‘knock him down in ordér to prevent it. Take 
cite of these’ for me till: I’come back.’ He 
dropped: his wate ahd chain into her‘ hand, 
and then, pulling off his hat, for politeness to 
a woman\he never-forgot, he disappeared into 

Adone‘irt'a disnial wood, in the middle of the 
night, iit Hih's sitighe telerik wk n call, and 
the ocliance of being pounced on by a 
poacher, gee a haste oom 

, the position was far from pleasant. 
Tf’ was piteely cold, and Raby, in ber to 
naeot her sister, bad simply canght up. her fur- 
cloak, and thrown-if over her dress. 
She had“no veiltd cover her face, no extra 
wrap for her soft white neck. 
dig io aftdie bechran the trpaeds taiaking 
in a lit apion the. ing 
of; Violet, the wild:aad wifal, sister, who was 
bi the ples andthe torment of her 
‘life. | ¥ thoughts onme crowding: on her 
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mind, aud leaningyher face;onm her hands she 
abandoned ‘herself to anxious reffection: 

Shots were audible-in- the distance from 
time to time. Hyidently; Watson, the head- 
keeper, was determined to fake his men red- 
handed, and had*madé up hie mind to sacrifice 
a few ‘rabbitsyand hares; fon that purpose. 
Gradually adeep silence: fall. upon, the night ; 
the wind-hadgoene dawn, not a,leaf stirred; the 
birds were sleepingin their nests, the rabbits 
in thein holes; anil Ruby, utterly tired out by 
her exertions; slept like an, exhausted. child, 
when good-night.has-been said over. her erib-by 
loving:lipay 

It would. have- been a pretty sight if there 
had: been. auy;light to see.it by, and. anyone 
there to. see; the.small dreoping head, with the 


curls -of bright .hair just peeping.wut frem.the,, 
sablesiof ber hoed, thefairzspale,face pillowed . 


or the -fregile:-hand, the long lashes resting,,so 
heavily:om the soft cheeka—a. picture of inno-. 
cence lost jin: ® wood; But. the, picture 
suddenly stemted,‘into life, and she sprang, to. 
her feab,every, nerve: quivering, A. struggle 
was going.au-close.at-.hand. Chained,to the 
tree bysher given word; as by.a,cord.which.no, 
mortal’s: strength. could; break,,she: was: con- 
strained to.stay where-she wag.aud. listen, with 
beating heartand beunding. -whilst she 
was longing, to see.as well as x, and, nearly 
mad to.thinki.that only.» hundred, yards off 
men were risking their lives and she could not 
stir a fingertte help; The: nojse.increased, a 
pistol-shot rang, through the-air, follawed. by. a. 
howl of rageor execration.; there-was a tramp, 
ling: of feet, a, enapping.of .branghes, as. men’s 
bodies. seemed.te sway to.and fro.amongst the 
dry wood—a; stoma of oaths, which.. made 
Ruby's: blood. ran: cold; a, sudden outery, 
followed. by ‘hasty, steps in; several directions. 

“ Hold-on, my lord,)’ cried Watson,;.‘‘ wa’ve 
got four onZem pretty.safe.”’ 

“ All right,’ rang, out cheerfally through the 
darkness. ‘‘ Here, Marston, strike a. light. 
By Heaven, we've lat. the biggest rascal of all 
slip through our fingers,’’ 

ing forward.as far as.she. could: reach, 
Raby obtained a fleeting view of the group 
through the trees.. She saw Watson’s. stundy 
fi standing over a.prostrate-poacher; Lord 
Alverley,as she supposed,..with, hisyfoot on.a: 
man’schest ; and Captain Marston, kneeling on 


the ground, etruggin tie. the prisoner’s 
wrists together wit a bit ot rope. Y 
Before..she could, see anything more, the 
match went out, and,the whole seane was en- 
veloped.in daxkness.. All danger seemed over 
for the night; aud she was.about.to sit. down 
again, on the, reot,of the tree, and. try to wait, 
with what patienceshe;could,, far release from 
parole, when-she became. aware, -with.a.creepy, 
feeling all down her backbone, that.she. was no, 
longer alone. Somebody. was stealing stealthily 
under the trees; she could hear the leaves: 
cranes under his feet, though she could not;see 
im, 
_ Cowering as.’ close.as possible to the shelter- 
ing trunk of theoak,she slipped Lord Alverley’s 
gold watch and massive chain into her bosom,— 
—as usual thinking more of others than,of her. 
selfi—and clasping her. hands together watched. 
with pavted lips, and wide-open. startled eyes. 
The man came. close,to her and stopped, 


perfectly. unconscious of her vicinity, She: 


could hear his heavy breathing, and gradually, 
made ont the.rough outline of his figure. He 
was big, and broad-shouldered with a shabby 
sealskin cap drawn overbis forehead, a bag 
slung over his back, a: heavy-knobbed stick in 
one hand, gun in the, other. 

“ You would like toda for.me, would ye?” he 
growled with his face.turned towards the spot 
where Raby had lastseen Lord Alverley stand- 
ing “Tt it weren’t- sod—d dark I’d’ put a 
handful of shot into pa for the devil's owa 
work ye have done this night.” 

_ Asif to grant his unhallowed wish ‘a, frezhly- 
lighted lantern, to Raby’s intense horror, 
brought the group once moreinto distinct relief 
against the dark background . of shadows. 
Instantly he dr ‘down upon one knee, and 
deliberately loaded his gun. She watched him, 





as if under a spell ; her blood turned to ice— 
she triad to cry out, but her tongue seemed p2ra- 
lysed; she saw him take his aim full at the 
Visconnt’s fair close-cropped head; and then, 
when it was almost too la‘e, she sprang for- 
wards, and seizing the muzzle, forced it down- 
wards. The gun went off, and she did not 
know if she had saved him or not. 

“Curse, you!” cried the startled poacher, 
nearly scared.out of his wits by the unexpected 
appar tion; then, leaving his stick behind 
him, he plunged into the thicket, knowing‘that 
life and liberty had been risked by this last 
ugly job; and Ruby, sinking down upon the 
ground, burst into a hysterical fit of tears. 

Some of the keepers, meanwhile, cnraged at 
Black George’s dastardly revenge, started in 
eager pursuit, but the poacher was too wily 
for them, and knew:of'a hiding-place which 
had never failed him yet; so they came back 
after awhile, foiled and’ disappointed; Two 
of'them passed clore™to the oxk where Ruby 
was sitting, and alarmed her much, but they 
were talking so eagerly about their night’s 
work that they never noticed her. The 

risoners. were led off between their: trinm- 
ant’ guards, the gentlemen went back to the 


use, and Ruby was filled with all’ sorts of” 


misgivings, lést Lord Alverley were: seriously 
hurt, or had forgotten her. 

Very likely Mra. Nicholson had by this time 
discovered her absence from the house, a hue- 
and-cry would be raised, and she would die of 
shame, ifshame were ever kind enough to kill. 
What would Lady Chester say if it was: re- 
ported to her that her governess had been 
wandering .about the park at midnight, and 
returned.in company with her eldest son? 
Would anything induce ‘her to believe that she 
had not gone out in consequencs of an assig- 
nation? Common-sense would certiinly favour 
the supposition,.as under no circumstances 
would Raby ever consent to lay the blame on 
Violet: 

Tortured by every thought that had tho 
power to sting, she sat still and waited, her 
cloak huddled round her, ber head droopixg 
dejectedly.. The welcome sound of ‘footsteps 
came slowly overthe rustling leaves; she 
listened: eagerly, not knowing whether to hope 
or fear; andthe next minute Lord Alverley 
was standing before ber, his left arm in a 
sling, extemporised for the cccasion out of 
Watson’s. large’ red handkerchief. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Poor child, so you’ve kept your word—I 
knew you would.” He spoke as if he were 
tired out, all the lifoand vigour seemed to have 
gone out of hig-voice as he held out his hand 
to assist herto rise, 

She. got up withont assistance. “TI had al. 
most made a vow never to promise again,” 

“Did you think I had forgotten yon? You 
might have known I shouldn’t.”” 

« ixcuss me; I‘ know very little ahont you, 
except'that you were nearly killed just now.” 

“Ah! did you see that?'The besgar must 
have been quite close to you,” stopping short 
to’examine the spot. 

“Sd close’ that he left his:stick at my feet.” 

“Ah! here it is,” stooping to pick if up: 
“Watson will value it as an interesting relic. 
Did you actually see him fire—that must have 
been rather exciting ? I wonder he didn’t take 
better aim at soshort a range, such a first-rate 
shot as he is, too.” 

She gave him his watch and chain which he 
had quite forgotten, and then walked on by his 
side in silence, not caring toclaim his gratitude. 

“ [think it would only have been friendly 
of you if you had given alittlescream ; a woman 
can always find her tongue.” ; 

“TI couldn't find: mine,’ she said, with a 
little nervouslaugh. ‘‘It seemed as if'a sud- 
den nightmare had come overme: . I couldn’t 
stim aifinger; and I thought you would be killed, 
and I should feel ever afterwards aa it I 
were your murderese, . Of course it only lasted 
half an instant, but it seemed such a terrible 





time,’ her agitation increasing, ‘the san 
pointed at you, and I close by, coking on! & 
was nearly too late, but I think I saved your 
head.” 

‘* You mean that you actually: had the cow- 
rage to touch his gun!” speaking very slowir, 


in sheer amazement. “ Why the fellow mighe: 


have brain-d you cn the spot!” 

“He had no time to think*of’ that—there 
was no danger,” 

“ There was,” he said, emphatically, “ond 
you saved my life at the risk of your own.” Hie 
stopped, overcome.by the thought that ‘a 
stranger—a poor weak girl, whose face he had 
never seen—should have ventured so much for 
him. “Ithank you from the bottom of my 
heart,’ hesaid; with a catch in his: breath- 
and féeling after her small band inthe dark- 
ness, he.raised it respectfully to‘hislips. ‘* Tell 
me your nsme—I must know it?” 

“Tfyou must, I suppose you will find:it out,” 
she answered composedly, feeling rather 
ashamed of her former agitation. 

“That means you won’t tell me,” trying 
hard to catch sight of her features; under the 
shade of her-hood. 

‘¢ Tiord' Aiverley, I never asked you how you 
hurt your arm,” with sudden sympathy. “Ie 
it very bad?” 

“Tt aches rather; but how did you know my 
name?” 

“You forget that I heard Captain Mars'om 
call you by it.” 

‘* Marston, do you know him ?” 

She laughed. ‘‘When I was making the 
butter, or sweeping the stairs, or doingsome- 
. suppose, I made his acquaintance.” 

“What are you, in Heaven's name?” 

‘“‘ Something that is neither a carpet nor a 
doormat, but what men and women lova te 
tread'under foot.’’ There was a touch of bititer- 
ness in her tone that cavght his‘ear. 

** Something that could never ‘be: at home, 


except in: the highest position’ in any nran’s: 


household,” he supplemented gravely. ‘‘ That, 
at least, Ihave had the sense to find ont ak 
ready.” 

She was thankful that he could not see the 
blushes’ which scorched her cheeks, as che 
tried to answer lightly. ‘ Churns and broome 
would be rather out of place up there.” 

“Some people lend a grace to everything 
they touch.” 

“Yes, and some people look bestin the dark.”’ 

“Do you object to smoking?” he ask<d 
suddenly, as a bright idea occurred to him, 

“Not in the least.” 

“Then perhaps you would not mind holding 
the box whilst I strike a light? I cannot men- 
age them: both with one hand.” 

Not suspecting his object, she stood still ia 
the middle of the damp grass, which they were 
crossing £0 slowly in spite of the cold, and held 
out her hand for the box of lights: 

The match was strack, the light flared up 
into her face, and then was thrown away. 

“Where is your cigarette?” che asked ir 
surprise. 

“T forgot it, but I have seen your face, an@ 
that I shall remember all my life. Do you 
mean to say that. you have been under. the 
same roof with me for four days, and I never 
knew it!” 

‘*Qord Alverley, you have taken a mean ed- 
vantage of me,” very coldly. 

“Think of the temptation !” 

‘* Tdle curiosity—nothing but that.” 

* Natural curiosity, if you like.” 

‘“‘ That is no excuse; it is natural to some 
men to steal other people’s belongings, but it 
does not make it right or gentlemanly.” 

“Tt is natural to me to make the most of 
my opportuvities when I am—” he hesitated, 
afraid to enrages her- by a compliment, “ with 
a woman like yourself, I can’t help my na- 
ture.” 

“ We may all say that, but it won’i make it 
true.” 

‘‘Not true? when some men have no more 
heart than a pumice-stone, and others would 
barter their souls for a woman’s smile.” 

“Some men put a bearing-rein on their 
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horses, and leave their own passions un- 
bridled.”’ 

‘* Yes, because they don’t enjoy it when their 
horses run away with them; but there is a 
pleasure in breaking loose sometimes,” he 
answered with a smile, looking down upon the 
face beside him, glad to know that it was fair. 

A man on horseback passed quickly down 
the drive at a little distance. 

“Who is that?” she asked, in surprise. 

“Probably one of the grooms going for the 
doctor.” 

“ But is anyone hurt?” 

Before answering, he leant against the gate 
which led to the private grounds as if for sup- 

rt. 

“ There were one or two broken heads.” 

‘*T am sure you are in pain,” with anxious 
sympathy, as he stopped with a half-suppressed 
groan. 

“T feel as if five hundred redhot pincers 
were tearing at my flesh,” he said, very quietly. 
‘** Let us push on,” 

“ And you actually waited for me when yon 
were in agony all the while !” 

“Tassure you I couldn’t walk faster, and as 
to that, I think I kept you waiting long 
enough.” 

‘* Lean on me.” 

“ You had better go on by yourself.” 

“ Not for anything. As if I should leave 
you in this state.” 

‘“‘T thought I was taking care of you.” 

‘“‘And so you are, Keep up, please, a little 
longer,” in great alarm, as he gave a sudden 
lurch to one side, and leant so heavily on her 
shoulder that she could scarcely stand upright. 

Slowly, and with great difficulty, he dragged 


his feeble legs along the terrace; a double | 
darkness, not born of the cloudy night, seemed | 


to gather round him ; and like a blind man he 


staggered on, avxious, above everything, that | 


his companion should gain the shelter of the 


house unperceived before he finally succumbed. | 
At the foot of the ornamental staircase he | 


came to a standstill, and Ruby’s beart sank 
within her. Slowly and solemnly, the stable- 
clock strack twelve. For a whole hour and a 
half she had been out in the cold night air; 
her teeth were chattering, her fingers almost 
numbed, but it was not of herself she was 
thinking, as Lord Alverley slipped down upon 
the lowest step, and bent his head with an in- 
voluntary groan. 

“ Shall I go and call for help ?”’ she asked, in 
despair. 

‘*No, I think I can manage it—if I crawl 
like a dog. You go first and open the window.” 

She opened the sash cautiously, pushed back 
the shutter, felt for her candlestick, which she 
had prudently left just inside with a box of 
matches, lighted the candle, and then turned 
round, both her little hands extended in eager 
assistance. He would not take them, but 
helped himself up by means of the balustrade, 
a finally by the frame of the window. At 
last, to Ruby’s great relief, he was in the 
room, and leaning on chairs or tables that 
happened to come conveniently near; he 
reached the sofa, and dropped down upon it 
utterly exbausted. She stood over him for an 
instant with the candle in her hand, looking 
down at him with pity and interest in her 
entle eyes. The light disclosed a pale refined 
ace, with a long drooping moustache, and a 
figure slighter and shorter than that of his 
brother, though it looked less slender than it 
really was, wrapped in a thick shooting coat. 
The tbin cheeks were so deathly white that 
she dropped down on her knees beside him, in 
a sudden panic. 

“Can’t I do anything for you?” she said, 
softly. 

He opened his eyes slowly. 

“There is a flask of brandy in one of my 
pockets,” 

“ TI will get it.” 

After a short search she managed to abstract 
it from its hiding-place, and put it to his lips ; 
but it was no use. Passing her soft white 
arm behind his head, she tried again, with 

ome success, A slight smile quivered round 


his moustaches, and, with a deep sigh, his 
weary head slid down on to her shoulder. 

Nothing broke the silence in the dimly- 
lighted room, but the ticking of a blue china 
clock upon the velvet-covered mantelpiece. 
Away down the passage she could hear the 
sound of voices, probably those of Lord 
Alverley’s frionds, hanging about the hall 
waiting for his return, but here all was still. 
Softly she pulled aside the folds of the hand- 
kerchief which covered the wounded arm, and 
shiv-red with horror when she saw a dark 
stain upon the sleeve of his coat. He was so 
intensely still, a terrible fear seized upon her 
heart lest he bad bled to death. 

“Do you feel very bad?” whispering, 
tremulously. 

His voice was so faint that she could 
scarcely catch the answer. 

“‘T feel as if I were going te die. Kiss me, 
dear, once—before I go.”’ 

His eyes were still closed, and there was 
scarcely a sign of life about the pallid face. 
Probably he was dreaming of his sister—it 
seemed inhuman to refuse. 

Blushing to the hair on her forehead, yield- 
ing at once to terror and compassion, she 
stooped and put her lips gently to his cheek. 
Then the blue eyes opened slowly and looked 
earnestly into hers, ‘‘ You have been very good 
to me; don’t let them find you here.” 

‘IT wouldn’t leave you for the world.” 

Selfish as Lord Alverley undoubtedly was, 
he thought of her now rather than of himself. 
The pain in his arm was acute, and he could 
only by a great effort retain possession of his 
faculties, and yet his mind was busied with 
anxieties for her in the midst of his pain. 
* You must go,’”’ he said, as firmly as he could. 
‘*Ring the bell, which will bring them all 
trooping in, and then run for your life up the 
back stairs.” 

‘*Can’t I do anything more for you?” asshe 
slowly withdrew her supporting arm and let 
his bead fall gently on the pillow. 

“Yes, tell me your name,” not at all too 
faint to make good use of bis opportunities, 

She said it very low, and he repeated it after 
her dreamily, “ Ruby—Ruby St. Heliers,”’ 

‘Look here,” with sudden energy, as he 
tried to raise himself on his elbow, “if ever 
you want a friend, or—a husband, let me 
| know.” 

“Thank you,” she said, very gravely. “I 
thought you were going to die,” and then she 
rang the bell. 


‘* Stop one moment,” stretching out his hand 
as she hurried across .the room to a side door, 
‘*T—I want to be cured again.” 

Shaking her head, she opened it and passed 
through to the landing outside. There she 
waited till she heard Captain Marston burst 
into the room, followed by some others. 

‘* We have been looking for you everywhere, 
old fellow, and couldn’t conceive where you had 
hidden yourself.” 

Feeling sure that the patient would now be 
properly cared for, Ruby fled upstairs and 
never stopped till she was safe in her own bed- 
room. Shivering all over she threw herself 
down on the hearthrug and did her best to 
resuscitate the dying fire. A small flame re- 
warded her efforts, and she stretched out her 
poor numb hands towards it, wanting to get a 
little warmth into them before she went to bed. 
Her mind was too excited by the bewildering 
events of the evening to admit of sleep; but 
after reading the Psalms and Lessons for the 
day she felt more com , and lay down to 
rest, supremely thankful to think that no one 
but Lord Alverley knew of her escapade. 

It was well for her that she was in happy 
ignorance of the fact that the delicate little 
handkerchief with which she had wiped the 
dew from his brow when she thought that he 
was at the last eeep, was now resting in Oap- 
tain Marston’s pocket, that a officer 
having picked it up from the floor by Lord 
Alverley’s side. 


(To be continued.) 











STRAYED AWAY. 
—@~—— . 
CHAPTER LVI 
ON THE WAY TO REDEMPTION. 


Percy stayed only to make a few hurried pre- 
parations for departure, and then he went 
away; but not to Germany or to work. The 
elder Falkland rightly - that, after his 
career of dissipation and excitement, the con- 
science-stricken man did not require the 
oppressive brain toil of superintending the 
contract at Harse Casel or elsewhere. It was 
rest he wanted—rest and change of scene, 

a cndiel pisture - Srlarrpattiget-ou te 
readful picture o' poor, on 

stones for ever before his eyes. Sue 
altered man—chastened by remorse, quieted 
by sorrow. He shunned the evil company that 
he had seen so much, too much of, until q 
and the old-time for a good life came 
upon him once again. He thought of what 

life might have been had Fanny been with 
him—the tranquil repose of the home of a 
working gentleman, with the sweet of 
his wife by the hearthstone, and little children 
playingat his knee. He saw what he had lost 
by want of moral courage, what he had caused 
by giving way to unjust doubt and unholy 
passion; and the reflection nearly drove him 
to despair. 

vuagih of porposs-—tike « eieucr changed t 
strengt’ purpose—like a er 
a moment by the grace of Heaven, and brought 
back to piety—he saw the abyss into which he 
had plunged, and trembled with the horror of 
the sin yet upon him, even while he repented. 
He might have gone on stultifying himself— 
seeking forgetfulness in fast life—drink and 
gaming, and worse, till quite lost, and swift 
death, or madness or imbecility came ‘upon 
him; but when reflection came to bim, he 
looked back in repentance, and saw all the 
evil he had done. The terrible lesson of his 
life was his redemption, but he wrung his 
hands when he thought what a price he had 
paid for it. 

“T almost wish I were dead,” be said, in 
agony, many and many a time. “I cannot 
think how I ever spoke such bitter words tomy 
poor girl. She was s0 pure, so patient, so 
full of love for me, and she even sacrificed 
her life at last.” 

In those few days when first repentance 
came, he looked older by ten years. The 
builder’s gentlemanly son would not have been 
easily by fri or boon com- 

nion. ere were deep lines in his face, 

ws in his brow, and a few silver threads 
in his hair, and he looked delicate and thin, 
thoughtful and worn. 

And he went away a wanderer, followed by 
the phantom that would not leavehim. He 
saw it in his sleep. It was with him in his 
reveries; it came to him suddenly in the 
midst of other scenes—always the same sad 
beauty of that plaintive face upturned to the 
night sky—pained—placid—dead. Ithaunted 
him go that he was taught to pray Heaven to 
segs him for having wronged her so, and he 
had strange fancies, in which he. wondered 
whether, if he were to pray very earnestly, 
Fanny would be given back to him from the 


ve. 
oo went to Paris, but the city was too gay. 
He wanted quiet. He tried other cities, but 
they were al! alike. He had tomake bis home 
at an hotel ; hear the hateful talk of strangers, 
whose sole business was pleasure, He could 
get no repose—such as he wanted, 

Then he returned to England, but not to 
London. He sought «a ey oven re inland 
town, where he would not be bored by the too 
familiar sight of grand hotels, silken compny, 
and glittering dinner tables. He was »i0% uf 
the small Balshazzars, and the feasts that were 
Balshazzar-like, except for the writing cn the 
wall. His shattered nerves and agonized heart 
made him sick of everything that was not 
peaceful. 
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It is strange to see how the most hardened 
men turn when in suffering to the ion they 
neglect when they need no solate—how they 
cling to it while the suffering lasts, as the sick 
man clingsto the doctor, whomhe forgets to pay 
when health isrestored. Percy purchasing some 
fancy articles in a shop where the pious press 
held its place, with small extravagaacies in the 
way of pretty, useless trifles, read a few linesin 
an article on the first page of a religious paper— 
wanted to read more, so bought the paper, and 
took it with him, 

Probably in the whole course of his lifetime, 
except when at school or college, he had never 
real, pen eaaes a ope oan of ~ — 
He though study of religion a g ng 
for women and children, but rather a weakness 
in men, - Until he was tried in the crucible of 
soul pain he did not know how much solace 
there was in the glory of the Creed, 

He read the journal through, from the first 
page to the last, and it gave a new tone to his 
mind. It soothed him, gave him a better and 
more peaceful state of feeling; it turned his 
thoughts into himself, and showed him what 
he might have become for bad—what he might 
nae for good, And on the last page he saw 
this :-— 

‘A home is offered on moderate terms to a 
gentleman of Christian principles.— Address, 
ve pens Mr. Wilson, Caswell, Westmore- 
land.” 

“In the house of a clergyman,” he meditated, 
“ T should find peace there. Learn, perhaps, to 
be a good man, if he came to know me and 
had patience; and I wonder if he will, when 
Ye knows what a wretched, world-worn thing 

am.” 

He acted on the good resolution at once, 
He would not wait to send a letter, fearing 
that in the interval of delay other letters 
might be sent and another chosen. There 
were other advertisements of the same kind, 
but he set his mind on this one. 

He went down to Caswell, and found the 
house easily. A little girl directed bim, for the 
Reverend Mr. Wilson was known to children, 
as good men are, It was a pretty Gothic 
house, with the e church by its side; a 
range of fertile meadowland in front, and 
God’s guint acre behind. It was altogether a 
place of rest. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said, as he stood under the porch, 

the green leaves and the perfume of jessamine 

and twining‘roges on the trellis-work each side 

= him, “there is the sweetness of repose 
ere.” 

The door was opened by & servant, whose 
calm and cheerful countenance twld of kindly 
treatment in the household. Her very voice 
was different from the voice of other servants ; 
no nervousness, no troublejin it, as she asked,— 

“‘ Who did you please to want, sir?” 

‘ — Reverend Mr, Pe cm 

. ‘ou step in, please?” 

“ Thanks. ” 

The girl ushered him into a cosy room on 
the left hand of the house—an old fashioned 
apartment, with heavy curtains, heavy furni- 
ture, and some rich oil paintings on the walls. 
There was a store of books in well-preserved 
vellum binding—books of the past—books of 
the present— of the courtly days of 
Addison and Steele, and books of the time 
when Sir Walter Scott cast a new spell over 
the literature of the world—books selected by 
a scholar, every one. 

Percy was amusing himself with one of 
those things seen in the days of our grand- 
mothers—an album of varieties—scraps of 
Verse, rare and curious flowers, feathers of 8, 
small engravings; sketches in oil, water, 
pencil, and pen and ink, birthday impromptus, 
«&c., when Mr. Wilson came in, fresh from the 
garden evidently, for he put his spade on the 
mat outside, and a pair of leather gloves on a 
table in the hall—a quiet, unaffected gentle- 
man, with the instinct of his sacred calling 
as “Wilson?” said P ab 

“* Mr. ” said Percy, encouraged by 
the ay that greeted him. 

“ es. 





Sant handed the reverend gentleman his 
card, 

“T saw an advertisement respecting a home 
o—_ a home as I want and feel I should 

e.” , 

“And so you came down,” smiled the 
clergyman. ‘‘ Well, I daresay we shall agree. 
My housekeeper will arrange the terms with 
you, and we had better see how we get on 
together for a month.”’ 

“I think I could stay for ever,” said Percy, 
with a deep sigh. ‘I have not seen a place 
80 quiet within my recollection. You will 
require references ? ’’ 

he minister looked him up and down. 

‘*No. I take you in good faith, and if you 
deceive me the sin is yours, not mine.” 

Percy bowed. 

“ When shall I see the housekeeper?” 

‘*Mrs. Morton will conduct you to your 
rooms presently. During your stay here you 
will consider yourself one of the family.” 

“* With pleasure.” 

‘“* We have prayers at eight in the morning, 
and in the evening we have readings, in which 
you can take part if you care to. There is 
the Bible”—and he laid his hand upon the 
great book on the table—‘‘and there are the 
stories told by the men whom the Bible taught 
to write; for it is one of my fancies,’ he 
added, with a smile, ‘that the Book has been 
the chief teacher of literature, the creator of 
poet, historian, and novelist.” 

‘* It never occurred tome,” said Percy ; “ for, 
I regret to say, I have not been a deep thinker ; 
but I can easily agree with you now.” 

“ Yes, in my impression, it inspired Milton, 
taught Byron to write “ Childe Harold,” gave us 
the glowing pages of Walter Scott, the tender 
pathos and gentle satire of Dickens, the ex- 
quisite depth and kindly humour-of Thackeray; 
and Shakspeare was no heathen player, or he 
could not have given us an Ophelia and a 
Desdemona, or such sweet creatures as Cor- 
delia and Rosalind.” 

“You have not made the Scripture your 
sole study, Mr. Wilson ?”’ 

“All these are Scripture indirectly, Mr. 
Falkland ; rivers of human divinity from the 
sacred ocean.” 

“Tam glad Icame here,” said Percy, taking 
his hand. ‘‘I am achild as yet in the way I 
should like togo; and I shall not find toostern 
a teacher.” 

“ Do you require teaching ?” 

“Very sadly.” 

** Wall, then, you have Heaven, and this book, 
and nature; and my humble efforts, under 
grace, are at your service most earnestly.” 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson saw what kind of 
man he had to deal with, and he did his 
spiriting gently. He rang for the housekeeper, 
and she conducted Percy to his room—a small 
apartment with a snowy bed, white curtains at 
the window, m trees waving outside, and 
the pure breath of country air coming in. 

“IT want to arrange terms,” said Percy, 
taking out his purse, ‘if you will tell me, 
please.” 

He was himself surprised at the change that 
had come over him—the gentleness with which 
he spoke, 

The terms were moderate for a gentleman 
of means—eight pounds a month for every- 
thing. He placed a five-pound note and three 
sovereigns on the table, and then felt that for 
a month at least that quiet home was his. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
BY THE BEDSIDE. 


Waen Percy was gone, the elder Falkland re- 
membered his instructions, and, out of respect 
for the sorrow of his son and for the misery 
caused to the Wests, he proceeded to act upon 
them. He instructed his solicitor, Mr. Bradley, 
to see West, and offer him the two thousand 
pounds on condition of emigrating. 

He did not take Bradley too deeply into his 
confidence. The marriage of his son with 
Fanny was still a sore point with him; it was 





known to few as yet, and he did not wish the 
few to increase. 

‘The girl dead,’’ Falkland thought, “and 
the whole family out of the way, Percy will 
come back and marry a lady, as he ought to 
have done at firat.” 

The solicitor was naturally curious to know 
why such an immense sum of money was to be 
offered to a working family, and Falkland 
made a desperate effort to tell him. 

“You see, they had a daughter,” he said, 
abruptly—‘‘a girl who got into trouble with 
my son—and she drowred herself. That’s the 
whole of it; and I want to make the poor 
people some recompense.” 


The lawyer was a man of the world, and 
the incident was commonplace enough to 
him. He had arranged a great many delicate 
matters of that kind, but he had not dealt with 
the parents of girls who drowned themselves, 
or with men who paid £0 liberally as Falkland 
did. In his experience, girls did not drown 
themselves. The broken heart lived on con- 
tent with a small income, till it grew worldly 
and reckless with the rest; and if the good life 
turned into an evil one, the girl herself was to 
blame. Such is the philosophy of man in re- 
ference to womankind. 

‘‘T had better see this Mr. West in person,’’ 
said Bradley. ‘“ Will he come here, or shall I 
go to him?” 

‘‘Thad rather you went tohim. The fact 
is, the poor girl is now lying dead, and I want 
to beaskind as Icantothe people. Tell them 
they shall have a thousand pounds to start 
with, and the second thousand when they 
arrive out. They must go to the colonies.” 

* Or America, I suppose ?”’ 

‘No. America is not far enough away. 
They must go to Australia, or somewhere like 
that. The money will be placed in your 
hands, Bradley, and I leave you to deal with 
them,” 

Mr. Bradley dealt with them by going that 
same day to the terrace in Camberwell to see 
the carpenter. The blinds were down and the 
house was qui-t. The lawyer felt for those 
peor pcopk whose life had care enough in its 
toil without t! e sorrow of seeing their children 
led astray. He asked to see Mr. West alone, 
and Mr. West saw him in the parlour, with its 
neat furniture and the piano, on which still 
stood a vase cf fated flowers gathered from the 
garden and placed there in their bloom by 
Fanny. 

‘¢T am instructed by Mr. Falkland to mako 
an arrangement with you,” said the lawyer, 
going to the point at once, and glad that he 
had that subdued old man to deal with instead 
of some revolutionary, independent Briton, 
such as he had drawn in his imagination ; “ he 
wishes to make you a handsome recompense.”’ 

“ Yes, I’ve heard of that before,’’ said old Bill, 
bitterly. It was ‘recompense’ when they took 
my child away; recompense when she came 
back again, with shame and sorrow on her 
pretty face; recompense and recompense for 
everything—as if such recompense could give 
her back to me.” Simic 

Mr. Bradley heard him through in silence. 
It was not his business to discuss the morale of 
the case; he had simply to make an offer of 
money. 

“ Mr. Falkland thinks you would do better in 
the Colonies,” he went on. ‘‘ He suggests” 

“T daresay, and much obliged tohim. He 
would like to get us out of the way, and have 
it all forgotten. Thank you all the same, sir, 
but we don’t want his recompense nor his 
advice. What's done can’t be undone; and 
we have got to bear it.” te 

‘‘Hear me out, please,” said the solicitor. 
“ He regrets as deeply as you do that the sad 
affair had such an unhappy termination. You 
are, of course, aware that you have no claim 
upon him?” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t want to know,” 


wasthe sad reply. “I was a good and faithfal 
servant to him for more then thirty year. 
I’ve nursed Master Percy many a time when 
his father uced to live at the house in the yard, 
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—- I never thought they would serve me like 
this.” 


“It is hard to bear ; but Mr. Falkiand desires 
to lighten the burden as much ashecan. You 
have a large family, Mr. West.” 

“No more than I can keep, please ‘the 
Lord.” 

‘** You have sons.” 

“The best lads going—sensible and strong 
enough to hold their own anywhere.” 

‘‘ Well, then, see what a good thing it would 
be for them if, instead of remaining here in 
England, where work is always uncertain, you 
e ated to the Colonies, where you can have 
forty acres of land for each of them, and a 
grant of, perhaps, two hundred for yourself, 
with the money Mr. Falkland proposes to give 
you, What do you think of a thousand pounds, 
Mr. West?” 

It‘was a sum Mr, West had never dreanted 
of possessing, and he pondered over if. He 
knew what a help it would be to the boys; 
but he clang to the old land that he knew so 
well—the localities in which his children had 
been born and reared. 

“A thousand pounds to start with,” said Mr. 
Bradley, wondering that the carpenter did not 
close eagerly with an offer which must, to him, 
have appeared magnificent; “and a second 
thousand’ when you are settled, as you may 
require it. With such a sum, Mr. West, and 
the help of your stalwart sons, it will be’ your 
own fault if, in five years, you are not a rich 
and independent man.” 

**It would be a good thing for*the boys,” 
said old Bill; ‘‘and if they went, we should 
all go, for I shonldn’t like to part with them! 
neither would missus.” 

‘*- And you must admit, Mr. West} that, con- 
sidering the elder Mr. Falkland was in no way 
to blame for the wrong committed, he treats 
youin a very generous spirit.” 

“Yes, sir. He does his best, and it’s more 
than I expected of him; and somehow, since 
this thing’s happened, I don’t care so much 


for‘ England as I used to. I used to think’) 
I should like to live and die in Lambeth ; and’ 
then when came here'T never wanted to move’ 


again. But the néighbours 4 ort Awrety and I 
= like to bé looked at going’in'and coming 
out. 

“Avery natural feeling; Mr. West; one 
that does you credit. Then I may tell Mr. 
Falkland that you accept his offer, and are 
prepared to start’ soon? ’ 

“Yes, sir. If we goat all, it may as well be 
soon. There’s'the boys to be taken from théir 
situations, and Bill to resign’ the fire-escape ; 
and, altogether, it might bedone in a month.” 

“Then; Mr. West, a thousand pounds will 
be placed‘at: your credit—a cheque-book:sup- 
plied you for the London and Colonial Bamk,”’ 

‘*Whatidoes that mean, sir?’’ 

“Tt means that you will have a letter of 
credit from the London branch, so that when 
you arrive out you can draw the mioney 
just.as if you weréhere, Ofcourse, you would 
not think of taking such an immense sum with 
you on board an emigrant ship, at the risk of 
being robbed of it.” 

** No, sir, I like the other way best. And tell 
Mr. Falkland, please, that I don’t bear him 
any ill will, and that I hops'Mr: Perey will be 
sorry for the wrong he done me, and be a 
better man for it.” 

“*I will tell him all you say, Mr; West.’ 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

‘Good afternoon.” 

‘Good afternoon,” said old Bill, holding:out 
his brown hand, which Mr. Bradley, out. of 
respect to the two thousand, just touched with 
his delicate fingers. ‘‘I should like to be 
more grateful, if Icould; but, you see, I can’t 
help thinking of the poor girl.” 

Thesolicitor went away, reflecting. Hehad 
looked at the poor so long, from the poor but 
honest point of view, that he was surprised to 
see'an almost worn-out working man think 
more of his: child than such a sum.of money. 

“I have known a father sell his child, a 
husband sell his wife for less,” he said ; ‘and 
here is a working man, who. would rather be 





poor with his daughter than rich» without 
abe 


By a curious circumstance—a deli on 
the lawyer’s and. a reluctance.on "8 
to say more than was necessary of the matter 
—it was not mentioned that Fanny still lived: 
Each had spoken of her in. such terms as left: 
anyone, who thought her dead, open» to retain’ 
the impression ;, se, when: ey went to 
Falkland, to tell him the result; and Falkland 
said,—“ The -gith is» really dead?” Bradley 
answered 


“ Yes,’’ in perfeet faith. 

“Tt is a large sum to give Se a 
said Falsland, ‘But thé money-will:be 
ultimately, and he is.only making just repara- 
tion. It ‘will-beca long time: before: he isa 
happy man”, oj 


When. old. Bilk told. his family: what had 
ocourred, they were delighted, and the; elder 
Falkland.came infor mneh praise. They had: 
yn en to — the builder was déing 

i atone for Péercy’s 

‘* There's nothing. I shonld like better,” said. 
young Bill, ‘if Susan would go with me: But 
if she won’t go, I don’t.”’ 

‘“ That's. wrong; Bill,” said West: “If your 
cousin Sue-cares for you, you eouldnot have a 
better way of, trying ben: A girl who loves’ a» 
man will go with him ‘anyw. and -every- 
where, Stay.at home, and you willonly'be a! 
fireman, with a ponnd» om thirty shillinga-a« 
week all your lifetime; go abroad, and you 
will be @ rich farmer,: with - your’own sheep 
and oxen, and a-horse to ride. If Sue isn’t: 
selfish, she will-m: and go with you.” 

‘*Bat.if Sue would rather have’me at’ home 
on.& pound-a week, and be content? ” 

“It’s.a good feeling.so far as it-goea, butiit 
don’t go far: A-pound: ai week won’t-keep:a | 
family of children;.and thatis: to. ber thought 4 
of. ” 


‘You, ave right, father; that’s the: way. to 
look at it,” 

And so, Bill. made-up’ his mind te: goa-with 
Susan, or without her. ' 


Arthur was.at' home with his’ mother» in’ 
Paxton-street when Mrs. Wilson «received: a 
letter. from. Mrs: West, informing her of what 
had taken place, The spelling was bad, ahd 
the letter was: written! with thick ink and & 
brittle steel pen, but the pathos of the: mother’s 
heart showed throughout, 

Mrs. West wrote at Fanny’s request., Poor 
Fauny yearned to-have her kindly friend near 
her in this-hour.of need, She: felt. that tlie 
calm power of Mrs. Wilson would give strength 
to her, and she wanted the clasp of. that kind 
hand im her own. She wanted the quiet 
earnestness of voice that alwaya’ reassured. 
her. 

** Write to Mrs: Wilson, mother,” Fanny had 
said, faintly, when. Mrs. West made-hen: first 
visit. ‘‘She-was so kind to me, and I should; 
£0 much liketo see her.” 

So. Mrs, West, wrote to the best of her 
ability. She had never had much time for’ 
reading or writing since she married. She 
had never known what it was to be without a 
baby in the house, and the only literature she 
could indulge in was Lloyd's paper, which 
Bill. West. read. to her through hig: spectacles 
every Sunday morning. 

It was, perhaps; twenty years since Mra, 
West had taken her pen in hand, and'in twenty 
years her spelling and caligraphy had not im- 
proved; yet the tender soul] spoke in the 
seratched and spattered writing:and the broken 
syllables :— 

* Deer Mrs. Witson,— 

“My pore Panny, who isin the hors- 


pitel; asked me to rite to:-you*fore-you to:cum ||’ 


and se her. I:neaédinott tel you that her trubble: 
was: about Mr. Perey: Falkland; becorse you: 
no it, but she had a letter from him, and wen 
she had:it she went outiand tride to: comit 
suicide in the river, becorse her pore heart» was 
broken, pore: girk, and.I hope Héaven will for- 
give him, though'I must noteay awurdegainet 





him, for though hees broken her heart she: loves: 


him as»mutch as ‘ever, which wee who heve 
husbands of'our own can fee? for her 80) if you 


«s Laws Wes.” 


sympathy with the:writer,. 
Arthur yet ; he wasse happy in his new-found 
joy. ‘ 

‘Ghe took’a cab; and went to Camberwell. 
Mrs. West’ opened the'doorto hem Arthur’s 
mother took the pee old lady in her’ arms, 


the» 
so well bear the: trial) Mrs: Wilton 
li though she felt- mueh’ more than she 


as ve i 
She» Kets: betior-than ‘they dia thé? ordeal 
that’ Fanny would have ‘to® got owhen 
she recovered; and she meant 'to save her from. 
it; if possible.. The simple-minded 
and wife were not ‘aware that Farny; by at« 
ase suicide, had made herself amenable 


to L 
They went to the hospital ‘in Mrs. Wilson’s. 
cab; old Bill waenanrey ‘baby, and Mrs. 
Wilson keeping the hand of Fanny’s mother 
locked im hers all’the a 
influence on the dector’s: gained so 
Wilson bad been well known and respasted 
been well known-and respected at. 
the: institution, and his widow ‘was received 
with every ccurtesy, 
kia took care to: have 
; and’ there 
was io interruption to, the sad‘ interviews Mrs. 
Wilson's heart ached when she went'to thebed- 
side; and, lifting’ Fanny’s head to herbreast, 


said,— 

“Frances, my poor'girl—my 477 

She the more Reainiy tor titngaa- 
c a few words in private’ with. the 
surgeon} and‘he had:told herthat,;theughthey 
had:done their best, the>poor'girl wae not out: 


of ti 

Teohubbigreny by the bedside saw: itewhen 
Fanny stretched out her faint arms‘ for‘her 
baby, The stricken heart was well-nigh broken, 
aud she*felt that death wowld have been a 
merey;’ (To be continued.) 








MAD. MEG. 
—o— 
CHAPTER VIII.—(continued).” 
In the:early dawn of Christmas Day, when 


the Court was wrapped in silence—for 
the revellers had either taken their departure 
or had succumbed to their potions, .and.were 
slambering peacefully beneath the tables in the 
great hall--the figureata woman, closely muffled 
and hooded, came creeping with stealthy steps 
down. the broad oaken staircase, then threaded 
her way gingerly th the. débris of, broken 
glass..and: overturned: c : Once. or pnaee 
she.started nervously asa Coane peseets 
from: some: obscure corner; and: her teeth 
chattered, her limbs trembled so-much that 
several times.she had to steady..hereelf by 
grasping some piece of furniture, At.a door 
which led from the right she. ps d, hesitated, 
then finally.turned the handle, and glided in- 
Asshe.did .s0 a, rex of light. fell aslant a. face 
ghastly in,its.awfnl pallor, and wide eyes filled 
with an untold horror. 


ce 


CHAPTER IX. 
AND LAST, 

‘¢ Wrar & # Christmas Day !’” cried: Kitty 
Leigh; as! i aandeds aeross the room: to the 
window, and gazed out rapturously onthe snow- 
covered earth, the purity!of which had not yet 
been defiled. ‘ ' fi 

The breakfast-room at the Cedars wast the 
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backof the house, and looked outinto the garden. 
Mrs. Leigh was: ca iy’ measuring the tea 
from the caddy, and Kitty was too absorbed 
in her contemplation of some red-breasted 
robins, to whom. it was her custom to throw 
bread crumbs each morning, to heed:a knock at 
the hall-door, Fitz, however, who was at-that 
moment descending the stairease in slippered 
feet, heard it, and, with a sudden impulse for 
which hecould never hastened to admit 
the unex L visitor himself; wondering a 
little: who it’ could ‘possibly be, As he flang 
open the-door,;to his-no smail surprise a lady 
staggered’ forward, holding out both hands to- 
wards him imploringly.. 

“Oh save-mel save me ! Fitz,” she: criéd, 
with a half sob, and:then she'would have fallen 
but that a-strong arm was.-thrown hastily 
round her wherin, Then thedoor was: 
closed softly behiad/her ; and Fitz Leigh, lifting 
his bunden’ as though: it had Been a mere 
feather-weight, stroée across the hall, ‘pushed 
open his study.door,.and entered, He. had 
recognized the voice, though he had not seen the 
face uiitiknow—now when her bonnet fell back, 
and hegently loosened the-strings; and remov- 
ing it altegether- gazed: into the colourless 
emer inom bright fire rene in th t 

here was » bri reburning‘in the grate, 
and a comfortable couch near it; but Fitz could 
not resist the temptation of holding Clarice in 
hin comes oe @ minute longer, of ae 4 
to his heart passionately,. of-looking his full 
at the closed eyelids, with their long fringe; that: 
swept the pale, olive cheek of' the girl who was 
lost to himefor ever, For one:mad,; delicious 
moment he did ‘not remember that; he forgot 
that she was-as completely severed from: him 
as if she-were thousandé.of miles away, and, 
stooping; he-laid’his lipson the pale:brow,s The 
action récalled him to! himself: A hoti flush 
welled up to his cheeks, and with a bitter pang 
he pode laid on the couch. Even. 
then he could not tear himeelf: away, butsetood; 
corrowfully noting how : end wan the 
face he loved best on earth. wn! howthe 
blue veins showed ‘through the . tramsperent: 


skin ! how loosely the rings hung on.the: thin;' |, 


white hand! 

“Fite! Bitz 1” 

It was Kitty’s-voica: -him, and, he 
started guiltily; Actuated «by. that. same 
strange impulse that had‘moved him. before: he 
crossed the room, quickly passed out, turning, 
the key im the look, . 

“Oh! I did not knowyouweredown,’ Kitty 
said, surprised. ‘“ We have been waiting break- 
fast for you. Why, Fitz”—as he followed, and’ 
after @ brief salutation to his mother stoad on 
the hearthrug, making no attempt. to. take his 
seat—*how strange:-you look | ”” 

“Are you not well?’ asked Mrs.. Lisigh, 
anxiously, her attentionealled to him by Kitty’s: 
surprised exclamation, 

“Well! Yes,” Fitz answertd, with. some 
of his old brasqueness. ‘ Whatia fuss. you 
womenkind make about a trifle! The. fact: is: 
—I may be-very‘foolish—bat can you keep a 
secret? ” 

Both ladies answered in the affirmative. 

“ Well, Iv must trust you then. Clarice— 
Lady Haughton—isin my study, and I think—I 
can hardly explain my reasons for:the surmise 
—she is in somekind of-trouble, At any: rate, 
Tam sure that until she can-explain' matters 
it would be as well tokéep theservants in: igno- 
rance of her advent. And;mother.” turning to 
Mrs. Leigh; ‘Will you go to her? : She has 
fainted, I think.” 

The good women's kind ap was 
quickly aroused; and‘waiting to learn no more 
she hurried off, leaving Kitty in: a maza. of 
wonder, To her Fitz briefly éxplained/.what 
had-oceurred. 

“But what makes you. think thereis: need: 
for secrecy ?” his sister naturally questioned.. 

“T cannot tell, but I have-a:presentiment 
that such is the case. Thé veryfactof her 
coming here at all; at this:fime,; proves there 
is something wrong at home. ‘She will telling 
all, no doubt, when she regains consciousness.”’ 

But in that Fitz wasmistaltén ;'for when Lady 





Haughton opened those dark unfathomable 
eyes of hers there was no recognition in their 
depths. Fitz went for a doctor, an old college 
friend of his, to whom ‘he represented Clarice 
as a young relative. Kitty remained in close 
attendance on her friend ; and as she was suffer- 
ing herself from a feverish cold, and the servants 
rarely entered Fitz’s study, they liad no sus- 
picion that a stranger was in the house. 

All through that day and night Lady 
Haughton lay either in a semi-stupor or in the 
throes of delirium, and it was not until the 
next morning that light was thrown on 
Clarice’s condact from a most unexpected 
quarter. Cpssing the Daily Telegraph Fitz's 
eyes were riveted on the heading of a column 
in bold, clear type: ‘Tetrible Tragedy at 
Craigg Court. Marder of the Earl of ‘Hangh- 
ton. Strange Disappearance cf the Countess.” 
The details were meagre enough. Nothing 
beyond the fact that a difner had been given 
to his tenantry, in honour of the ear! and 
countess’s return from their honeymoon, and 
that early on Christmas morning his lordship 
had been discovered in his own room stabbed 
to the heart, Then followed later particulars. 
The police, who had been hastily summoned, 
had discovered a handkerchief steeped in 
blood lying near the ear}; aud bearing his 
wife’s initials, This, coupled with the damning 
fact of the countess’s mysterious disappear- 
ance, pointed to her as the guilty party. Her 
maid going to her lady’s room on Christmas 
morning had found it tenantless, and one of the 
carousers of the previous evening could swear 
that he had been awoke by a noise, and had 
seen someone:pass stealthily through the hall 
while he was yet too confased from the effect 
of the night's libations to know the hour, or to 
be able to recognize the person. 

Fitz Leigh’s face grew pale, and the hand 
which held the paper trembled: as he read. 
Yet never in his heart did it occur to him to 
suspect Clarice, There- was some terrible 
mystery which she could explain, he was con- 
vinced of that, but until she was able to do so 
it was best to keep her hiding-place secret. 
How thankful he was now that he had taken 
precautions to doso, urged by some unaccount- 
pm presentiment of impending danger to the 

lt 


© tosis the journals were all filled with the 
same ghastly story. Speculations and: con- 


jectures were rife: The countess’s where- 
abouts was being eagerly sought by detectives 
from Scotland-yard, Péople- shook their 
heads; and the wise ones declared they had 
always known no good could result from such 
an alliance. 

Tt was an anxious time for those at the 
Cedars; for when at last the fever abated, and 
the countess began to ehow signs of reterning 
health; she made no allusion to the past. On the 
contrary, she showed’ such:an evident aversion 
to the mention of anything connected. with her 
husband and Craigg Court that her friends 
were both surprised and puzzled. 

** Of course she is innocent; we are sure of 
that,” Mrs. Leigh said to her son one day. 
“ But it goes to my héart to eee her sitting 
there with that hopeless, stricken look. npon 
her face! Whatever is the cause she is.suffer- 
ing terribly, and Ido wish she could be in- 
duced. to speak.” 

** Do you think she:could bear to be told: of 
the earl’s death? That might lead her to 
break through her reserve!” Fitz said, hesita- 
tingly. 

Mrs. Leigh shook her head. 

“ At any rate J do not feel equal to under- 
take the task, neither would Kitty be, but 
perhaps you-—~” 

“TL!” Bitz cried, aghast-. He had’ not seen 
Clarice. since-the day he, had carried ‘her un- 
coliscious into bis stady.- It would be an 
ordeal, he-had-told@himself, whenever they did 
meet; but how could he trust himself'to break 
to the woman he loved the ‘news of her hus- 
band’s death ? 

“Well!” said: Mra. Leigh, interrogatively, 
finding that after,.that first exclamation her son 
remained silent. 





“T could not do it,” he said, hurriedly. ‘At 
least that is—I must think about it,” 

And the result was that in the end he decided 
that it would be the best for him to see. 
Clarice and endeavour, at any rate, to obtain 
from ber some clue as to her reason for leaving 
Craigg Court. 

Her place of concealment might be dis- 
covered any day, and, being a barrister, he 
would be better able to refute any charge 
brought against her if he took this opportunity 
of gleaning knowledge from the countess’s own 
lips. It was now the second week in January, 
and no further light had beenthrown on the 
manner in which the earl had met his death, 
though the most absurd and improbable 
rumours were afloat ; and, as might be supposed, 
the countess’s continued absence played a 
prominent part, in the unlikely stories that. 
were spread by the lovers of sensation, 

There were thoze who did not scruple te 
assert that she, too, as well as her husband had 
fallen a victim to some foul conspiracy ; othera 
believed that having rid herself: of the carl 
she had fled with a former lover; whilst again 
thére was a theory that she had committed 
suicide in a fit of remorse, and that the dark 
waters of the mere in the deer park held the 
secret of her disappearance. 

All this and much more had reached Fitz 
Leigh’s ears; and now, having, resolved what 
was to be done, he did not delay in putting his 
plans into execution, and the next day after 
his conversation with his mother he entered, 
unannounced, into the countess’s presence, 

If he bad thought that she looked ill before 
be was unutterably shocked’ at the change - 
which illness and something else—conld it be 
remorse ?—had caused in her appearance now. 
Dark circles surrounded her eyes, which were 
unnaturally bright and restless, with a strange 
mournfulness in their depths he had never 
seen there before. There were lines of care and 
suffering onthe once smooth brow, a nervors 
tremulousness arouvd the mouth. As Fitz 
paused her glance turned towards him, and 
then a wave.of colour crept to her cheekr, 
receding instantly, and leaving her more 
deathly pale, if that were possible. She twisted 
her hands together, ard—was it fancy ?— 
or did she after that first involuntary glance 
avoid meeting his gaze, even appear to shrink 
from him as he came forward and took her 
feeble, trembling hands in his? 

“Clarice!” he said, softly, unconsciously 
using her Christian name—‘‘ my poor 
Clarice }”” 

‘‘Don’t!” she cried, snatching her hands 
from him, and there was no mistaking how 
she recoiled from him now. 

He took no notice of the action, but draw- 
ing a chair forward sat down beside her. 
There was a little silence, then Fitz spoke 
again. 

“T do not know,” he said, ‘‘ whether you are 
strong enough to bear all that I would say, but 
it is time that at least some portion of the 
mystery surrounding you were cleared up.” 

Again the countess shivered and drew her- 
self further away from him, 

“Of course,” Fitz’ went on, seeing that sha 
made no effort to speak, “we have all 
respected your silence, and even now I would 
not force your confidence ; but since you. have 
been lying ill some things have occurred at 
Craigg Court which it has become incumbent: 
that you should know.” = y 

“ At Craigg Court!” she repeated, giving him 
a startled look. 

“Yes! I hardly know how to tell yor. 
There has been a terrible tragedy enacted 
there.” 

‘A terrible tragedy !” 

It seemed as thotgh she could but, reitcrate 
his words. 

“In fact,” Fitz said, unable to beat about 
the- bush longer, “Lord Hanghton bas bees 
foully murdered!” 

He was looking straight at her now, and 
she met his gaze unflinchingly. Something— 
was it relief ?—made her draw a long breath. 

“How did it happen? Tell) me al!, jo 
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need not fear for me,” she said then, calmly, 
and she listened attentively while he repeated 
the facts. 

** And have they caught the murderer? Do 
they know who has committed the deed?” 
she questioned, as he finished. 

“No; the assassin is still at large, Clarice,” 
bending suddenly forward. ‘*‘ Will you tell 
me now why yeu left the Court?” 

The old nervous fear came back to her eyes, 
a shudder passed through her veins. 

“IT cannot,” she said, brokenly, turning her 
head away. ‘ Be satisfied to know that I had 
very excellent reasons for doing so.” 


“But you must tell me, Clarice,” Fitz said, 


firmly. 

** Must! ’’ 

There was the old sparkle in her eyes as she 
turned like one at bay, but before she could 
say another word there came a light rap at the 
door, followed by the immediate entrance of 
a couple of policemen. Whilst yet Clarice 
was regarding them with mingled alarm and 
— ment, one of them stepped to her 
side, 

* You are the Countess of Haughton?” he 
said, interrogatively. 

‘* Yes!” she answered, haughtily, “ What 
do you want with me?” 

“I have a warrant here for your arrest, 
under the suspicion of your having murdered 
your husband, the late Earl of Haughton.”; 


‘* Will they hang her?” 

The words were hissed rather than spoken, 
and there was so much malice, such thirst for 
blood “ye in the tones, that the person 
addressed turned, and regarded the interlo- 
cutor curiously. 

A dark, weird-looking old woman, with bent 
figure, long, grey, straggling locks and boney 
hands, and with evil sinister eyes, stood beside 


him, 

‘“‘T should think not,” he said, coolly, after 
examining his neighbour critically. ‘ She has 
& clever fellow defending her, and it seems 
impossible that one so young and beautiful 
could commit such a crime. They will try to 
prove an alibi.” 

* What's that?” sharply. 

‘‘ Why, that she wasn’t in the house when 
the murder was committed.” 

‘But she was—she was! She hated him 
like poison, and she’d good cause,” Mad Meg 
whispered, hoarsely, 

‘** Ah! you seem to be interested in this case. 
Knew the family, perhaps?” questioned the 
other, giving her a side glance. 

“* Aye, aye, they're a bad lot. Oh! but I’d 
like to see her hanged! ”’ 

There was so mach vindictiveness in the 
speech that the listener could not doubt the 
sincerity of her words, They were standing 
outside the office of the Evening Standard, 
where a little group had gathered anxious to 
see the last edition containing a report of the 
great criminal trial that had that day com- 
menced. 

The old woman, having gained all the in- 
formation she could, hobbled off; bat the 
stranger, who happened to be no other than 
Fitz Leigh’s head clerk, touched a policeman, 
and whispered something to him that had the 
effect of causing that individual to follow and 
keep his eye on Meg. He was close behind 
her, when she, suddenly crossed the road, 
stumbled, and for the second time in her life 
was run over. 

As on the former occasion she was quickly 
raised, and under the policeman’s supervision 
she was at once conveyed to Charing Cross 
Hospital. 

That night she died, but not before she had 
made a full and ample confession, and ac- 
knowledged herself the murderess of the Earl 
of Haughton. And it was only when her de- 
positions were read before the judge that Fitz 
Leigh learnt the cause of Clarice’s flight from 
Oreies Court. 

appeared that, many years previousl 
Lord Hanghton had worl "aan caepen > 
beautiful gipsy girl. Meg’s threats of ven- 





geance when she discovered the relationship 
which had existed between the profligate noble- 
man and her daughter gave place to wild 
entreaties and pathetic prayers, when she found 
one day that she was missing. The earl dis- 
claimed all knowledge of her whereabouts, but 
the old woman stoutly maintained that he had 
desoyed her away, and secreted her somewhere; 
and it was probable she would have wreaked 
summary vengeance on Lord Haughton had 
she not Fi withheld from doing so by the 
knowledge that she would thus lose the only 
chance of finding the clue to her daughter's 
place of concealment, 

So the years had sped by, and vainly had 
Meg searched for her missing child from one 
end of the country to the other until she had 
grown distraught with grief. When the earl 
had married her, frenzy had broken loose, and 
she had planned a double crime. 

That evening, when the woman, beneath 
whose charge she had been placed, believing 
her asleep, had left her to join in the merri- 
ment below, she had crept to the countess’s 
apartments, having long ago made herself 
acquainted with every nook and crevice in the 
Court, where at one time she had believed her 
daughter was confined. 

She was familiar with a secret mode of 
access through another room to Lady Haugh- 
ton’s chamber, Then into the horrified ears 
of Clarice she had poured her tale declaring 
that the earl was wedded to her daughter, 
who was still living, but secreted by her hus- 
band. 

It never occurred to the countess to doubt 
Meg’s story. Had she not noticed the earl’s 
agitation on recognizing her? Here was a 
reason for his so evidently wishing this woman 
out of the way! She was dishonoured ! no wife 
at all! And as this dreadful truth flashed 
upon her mind she determined to fly from the 
place, while yet she was at liberty to do so. 

Her father and mother were abroad with 
Bee, who had been ill during the winter, and 
she formed a hasty resolation to go to the 
Leighs. She had acted as in a dream; but 
when the full horror of her position forced it- 
self on her she had shrunk from making 
known her wrongs.- How could she tell Fitz 
that she was—ah, Heaven! what? Better 
even death than to fall so low in his eyes, and 
so she had kept an obstinate silence. 

Mad Meg, with diabolical cunning, having 
worked on the countess’s feelings, had, after 
watching her departure, ra in search of the 
earl, whom she had found lying in a drunken 
stupor still dressed, on his bed. She had 
stabbed him to the heart, and then, dipping a 
handkerchief she had abstracted from the 
countess’s room in his blood, had left it near 
him, thus, as she believed, wreaking a double 
vengeance—on the seducer of her daughter, 
and on the hapless girl whom she regarded as 
the usurper of her lawful place. Then she 
had crept back to her own room, and had for 
many days feigned an illness that kept 
her to her bed, thus effectually preventing 
apy suspicion resting on her. 

. * . + + 

* And you could not trust me?” Fitz said, 
reproachfully. 

They were alone—Clarice and he—in the 
cozy drawing-room at the Cedars. Mrs, Leigh 
and Kitty, having guessed pretty well how 
matters stood, had discreetly retired. 

* It was not that,’ Clarice answered, in a 
tremulous, sweet voice, as new as it was deli- 
cious for her companion to hear. ‘And even 
now——”’ 

‘** Now—what new horrors is my darling con- 
juring up?” Fitz questioned, tenderly. 

‘* We are not certain that Mad Meg told the 
trath when she was dying.’ Perhaps, after all, 
she was right when she assured me that the 
earl,” with a slight shudder, “‘ did marry her 
daughter.” 

“ And if it were so?” 

“Oh. Fitz, don’t you understand? I could 
not marry you then,” distressfully. 

“* Why not ?” he questioned, coolly. ‘‘ I know, 
darling, what you would say,” he continued, 





stroking caressingly the dark shimmering 
braids of,hair. ‘ But that would be no obstacle 
with me, and surely not with you if you loved 
me? And you do love me, Clarice?” 

No need to answer that question in words ; 
the dark eyes raised to his were eloquent with 
deep feeling, but still she was not satisfied. 

“IT wish——” she began. 

“ Clarice, my love,’ Fitz broke in, earnestly, 
‘‘a mistake has separated us once, and nearly 
ruined both our lives’; ‘do not let any mistrust 
part us now. Noone in the wide world, except 
zarte menrlaga with pom belne pertovtig Logs! 
earl’s marriage with you being y legal. 
We may never ascertain the real truth now, 
and even if it were to turn out as you fear it 
would make no difference to me. You will 
always be in my eyes a pure and perfect 
woman ; more sinned against than sinning.” 

And so Clarice’s last scruple was banished, 
and she could give herself up toe naupinees 
all the greater and sweeter for the suffering 
through which she had s gid 

Spee later there was a quiet wedding in a 
London church; = this re er ~" 
bridegroom were of a suitable age, people 
said it was a real love-match, and the rank 
and position was on the lady's side. _ ‘ 

It was during their honeymoon in Paris 
that Fitz one morning received a letter which, 
having read, he to his wife. The follow- 
ing is an extract :— ; . 

“ We have succeeded at length in tracing the 
girl, Susan Leatherhead, Mad Meg’s daughter, 
and have ascertained from her own lips that. 
she was never married to Lord Haughton. She 
has been confined in a private lunatic asylam 
pepper eg 

of rapid consu on. re 
$s doubs her statement made when she knew 
herself to be beyond all ane of recovery. It 
is hardly necessary to that she was in 
reality, so far as we had an opportunity of 
judging, perfectly sane, and the earl had de- 
frayed the ses of her maintenance.” : 

And so the last doubt was removed. Olarice-s 
eyes were full of tears as she raised them to 
her husband’s. 

“ Poor girl!” she murmured, softly. , 

‘I knew you would never feel quite satis- 
fied,’he said, tenderly, ‘‘ unless could set 
your mind at ease on this subject, and s0 I 
employed a detective to ferret out the girl, and 
he advertized, offering a reward of £500 for 
any information respecting her, living or dead, 
with what result you see,”” ; 2 

Clarice raised his hand, and laid her lips 
lovi upon it. 

s ow on you aro to me!” she whispered. 

“T have to make up to you for so much 
suffering, darling!” he answered. ‘I shall 
always think that if I had only s that 
night. Clarice, do you remember ? would 
your answer have been?” : 

“T think I loved you from the first, Fitz; 
only I did not know it,” she acknowledged, 
shamefacedlv. 

‘“¢ And I was a brute not to understand. But 
what a tease yon were, Clarice, and I was 
jealous, too !” ; 

“Jealous!” with wide open eyes of sur- 


“Yes, insufferably, horribly jealous of that 
cousin, Ralph Morrison. - Clarice, are you sure 
you never cared for him ?” ‘ ; 

“Ah! that reminds me,” Clarice said, not 
heeding his question. ‘I have had a letter 
from Kitty this morning. Your news made 
me forget mine. , it would seem, are 
a sort of epidemic just now.” 

“ Why, ay Fe | is not dreaming of com- 
mit such folly? I never even heard of a 

ible suitor.” ’ 

“ Oh, brothers are proverbially blind to their 
sisters’ charms,” Clarice said, lightly. “ Kitty, 
it seems, has met with some one who appre- 
be yr Paper deserves.” 

“ is 

“My cousin, Ralph Morrison. Are you 
jealous now, sir?” 


[THE END.] 
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TWICE WOOED. 


one 


Katuerise stood by the low, carved mantel- 
piece, gazing absently, sadly, into the glowing 
fire. 


One shapely jewelled hand rested on the 
dark wood, and the other held back the 
sweeping folds of her dead-leaf coloured silk. 

This sombre toilet was relieved by delicate 
pink coral ornaments in her ears, and at 
throat and wrists, and a coral comb fastened 
back the masses of waving hair, dead-leaf 
coloured, like her silken robe. j 

The pretty clock chimed once, twice; it 
was half-past eleven, nearly midnight now, 
and she had been waiting there alone so many 
hours. 

A quick, firm step outside, and the sound of 
a latchkey brought her hand to her heart, and 
then she turned ; but a shade of disappoint- 
ment crossed her fair brow as a tall, slight 
young fellow entered, and hastened to her 
side. 

‘‘ Still waiting, Kate? Always waiting! Is 
my brother late again?” 

“He is late again, Arthur. Bat how pale 
youare. Are you ill? tired?” 

“Oh, no. I have walked rapidly. Is your 
clock right?” 

“Yes. It has just struck half-past. Hadn’t 
you better ge upstairs to rest? ’ 

“And leave you here alone? No. If you 
must sit up I will too. What a pretty ring 
you wear! May I look at it closer?” 

She held out her hand for him to examine 
the delicate coral carving. 

As he stood beside her, bending over it, 
neither heard the door open, nor saw a dark, 
scowling-faced man approach them; so that 
both started when a sarcastic tone fell on their 
ears. 

“A most engaging tableau! What is the 
interpretation, pray? The meaning seems 
obscure.” 

“TI was examining your wife’s ring, Guy. 
I came in a moment ago, and finding her 
alone again I remained with her. As you are 
come, I will bid you both good-night.” 

He bowed and left, and then followed a 
stormy scene, 

Kate never could account for these sad quar- 
rels, An innocent word or look from her was 
enough to start one, and the tempest once 
started there seemed no calming it. 

re a am 

“You are late again, @ay.” 

“No one asked you to wait,’’ he growled. 

“I would rather wait,” she answered, 
gently ; ‘for i am always anxious when you 
are not in at your usual time.”’ 

“ This is my usual time.” 

*“ Yes, I know it has grown to be so,” she 
replied, sadly; but it did not use to be. Guy,” 
she added, laying her hand timidly on his 
arm, “ couldn’t you come back to me a little 
earlier sometimes ?” 

Then his anger burst forth, and from one 
thing he went on to another, until, ate 
himself utterly, he stormily acoused her of 
amusing herself well in his absence. 

_““ What do I find on my return, night after 
night?” hecried. “ You, my wife, in gorgeous 
dresses which I pay for, and that baby-faced 
brother of mine almost kneeling at your feet! ”’ 

Gay,” she moaned, pressing her hands to- 
peter in pain as his unjust words stung her 

eart, “I dress for you—only you; and your 
brother is——”’ 

“ Silence, madam !” - 

He pushed her an away, and left her 
with a withering Kan yr stoma 

It always ended so. Katherine was always 

utin the wrong, and, loving her husband 

aithfully, this was hard to bear. 

A thought crossed her mind as she was 
left alone. She knew her husband’s brother 
loved her; for once, long 8g°, when she was a 
girl, he had told her so, and she had thrown 





away @ trae heart for the sake of this man: 
who neglected and insulted her. 

But the next moment she was on her knees, 
praying for help against temptation, and then 
she quietly wiped away her tears, and throw- 
ing herself down on a lounge, she slept uneasily 
until daybreak, 

Once in the night she thouglit she heard a 
step. She listened, and felt almost sure the 
door closed carefully behind some one whv 
went out; but, persuading herself that it was 
fancy, she rose to go to her room. 

When she entered her chamber and struck a 
light she saw a small, folded paper pinned t» 
the sleeve of her dress. Hastily unfa:tening it, 
she unfolded it and read : 


“Dear Kare,—I am tired of causiug trouble 
in your home, After leaving you, to-night, 
Guy came ‘o my room and made some un- 
pleasant remarks to me, telling me plainly 
that my presence here is no longer welcome. 
I have packed some necessary articles, and 
have left all else in order. I shall, of course, 
call to see you soon. 

“ Affectionately your brother, 
“© ArnTHUR FarRLEIcu.”’ 


The next day the papers were full of the 
account of a fatal accident or murder a‘ the 
bachelor apartments of one Signor Moro, a 
young Italian, whose handsome face and 
large fortune had made him popular in society 
during the season just past. 


The unfortunate victim, Howard Preston, | 
| s'ipped in his hand and went off, killing his 


was a gentleman well-known to Mr. and 
Mrs, Fairleigh as an intimate friend of their 
brother Arthur, and Katherine shuddered as she 
thought of one so promising being thus cut 
off in his youth. 

She wondered a little, also, if Arthur had 


known of this when he had come in, so pale | 


and worn, the night before. His sudden de- 
parture, too! Could he possibly be mixed up 
in this terrible affair ? 

Her heart almost stopped beating as she 
thought of this; and at that moment the 
housemaid entered, saying,— 

‘“'There’s a gentleman in the parlour wishes 
7 see you, ma’am. He didn’t give no name at 


Mrs. Fairleigh went down at once. 

A courteous-looking, plainly-dressed man 
rose as she advanced, and, bowing, said,— 

“There are other ways of dealing in such 
affairs, madam, but I never use deceit or dis- 
guise unless it is nevessary. Iam a police 
officer. I have come to ask some questions 
relating to the terrible affair which occurred at 
Signor Moro’s rooms last night.” 

“Ask me?” cried Kate, turning white. 
“Why, I know nothing about it! But be 
om , sir,” she added, coldly ; ‘‘ and pray ex- 

ain.” 

“ IfI was too abrupt,” he resumed, as he com- 

lied, ‘I beg your pardon! Your brother-in- 
aw, Mr. Arthur Fairleigh, was intimate with 
the unfortunate young fellow who was killed, 
and he is a close friend of the Signor’s. That 
he was there last night is certain. I have al- 
ready seen your husband, who tells me that he 
found his brother here with you when he re- 
turned last night, before midnight. Did you 
happen to notice the exact hour of Mr. Arthur 
Fairleigh’s entrance?” 

“TI did, sir, for I wasleaning against the 
mantelpiece. My clock chimes the quarters, 
and it had struck twice for half-past eleven, one 
minute before Arthur entered. My husband 
came in about ten minutes later.” 

“ This tallies exactly with what he told me,” 
said the officer, consulting a smal! note-book ; 
‘* but are you sure your clock was exact?” 

“It is regulated by a clockmaker in the 
neighbourhood, and keeps excellent time. I 
think it could be depended upon.” 

“ One thivg more. — pardon me if I 
seem impertinent or unduly inquisitive; re- 
member, I only ask questions directly in my 
line of duty. Mr. Fairleigh, your brother-in- 
law, left this house ir the night. That looks 
bad. Can you explain it? Your husband, I 
tell you frankly, exhibited an angry reserve on 








that point, which leads me to suppose that 
some quarrel took place, or some ill feeling 
exists.” 

Kate flushed painfully, and pondered for a 
moment. Then meeting the kindly-sympa- 
thizing glance of the detective, she told him 
plainly, with as little reserve as she could, of 
her husband’s unjust suspicion, and of her 
brother’s note, 

‘“‘ Tsappose he pinned it to my sleeve before 
leaving last night, for I slept on this lounge 
until morning,” she continued, ‘and the 
eas was burning low. I have the note here. 
Will you read it?” 

“ With your permission I will.” 

And taking it from her outstretched hand, 
he perused it attentively, and then returned it. 
_ “Have you any idea where Mr, Fairleigh 
is?” giving her a searching look. 

“ T have not, sir.” 

He rose. 

“TI thank you, madam, for your courteous 
treatment, and for your candid replies. It 
may possibly be necessary for you to repeat 
this in court. I hope not; but if so, I have no 
doubt you will willingly aid in the cause of 
justice. The Italian insists that the shoo'ing 
was accidental. He says, as you may have 
read in the papers, that the quarrel began 
about some remark; that he seized a small 
pistol, which he supposed unloaded, and point- 
lng it, threatened to shoot Mr. Preston if he 
did not retract his words. He admits that he 
handled the weapon carelessly; he says it 


former friend instantly. He is in deep distress 
and no one can help feeling sorry for him.” 

With these words he withdrey, leaving 
Kate pleasantly impressed with his gentle- 
ness and consideration. 

Arthur did not turn up until after the trial. 
To her great relief Kate did not need to ap- 
pear, and the court decided that the shooting 
was accidental. 

The Italian returned to his own country as 
soon as he was set free. 

Then Arthur called on his sister-in-law one 
afternoon, and informed her why he had re- 
mained away. 

“Kate,” he said, “I fear you will condemn 
me. I was present when poor Preston met 
his death. Moro’s clock was wrong; he had a 
habit of putting it back an hour or so, to make 
us stay later. It was a trick of his, and so it 
happened that I got here at half-past eleven, 
and the officers, noting the time by his clock, 
made the mistake. They never seemed to 
think his timepiece might be wrong. Well, I 
could not bave sworn the shooting was acci- 
dental, for I was not sure,noramlIyet. Moro 
says it was, and I am sure I hope so for his 
sake, poor old fellow. I liked him well; in- 
deed, I believe I loved him. I could not have 
appeared against him. But itis over now. I 
never want to see his face again. And Kate, 
dear, I am off for the Continent to-morrow. 
I only came to say good-bye; and tell me~—do 
you think I did wrong?” 

“It is always wrong, I suppose,” she an- 
swered, gently, “to avoid doing all we can to 
aid in bringing truth to light; bat I feel with 
you in your shrinking to appear against your 
friend, and—No, I do not blame you. Good- 
bye now!” 

“ A long good-bye, dear sister!’ 

Then he kissed her cheek, pressed her hand, 
and was gone, 

* * * * 7 

Three years passed, Guy Fairleigh pursued 
his wild course of dissipation, and after nearly 
breaking his sweet wife’s heart he fell ill and 
died. 

She mourned for him sincerely, for she had 
loved him through all and to the end. After 
that the lonely strain of the years grew un- 
bearable, and she left her chilly home and 
went to Italy, hoping some warmth might 
creep into her heart with the bright, southern 
sunlight. 

And perhaps it did, for she began to feel 
vaguely comforted. 

One day she was driving slowly through the 
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picturesque town of Verona. Her black veil 
was thrown back, and the heavy crépe 
‘@raperies fell about ber like dark shadows, 
throwing out the pure, sweet tints of.her lovely 
face. 

Looking indifferently at the passers, her 
attention was suddenly attracted by a tall 
gentleman, who was regarding her ‘fixedly. 
His face had somethingin it strangely familiar. 
tt reminded her of her dead husband. 

No thought cf his brother crossed her mind, 
antil, hurrying close to the estriage, he made 
zign to the driver to stop; and then, with a 
gisd ory of “‘ Kate!” he sprang in ‘beside her, 
aid held her willing hands in a close welcome. 


“ Arthur, I did not know you. ,Hew you | 


have changed! Jt is the dark beard and the 
close-cat hair, and your Ttalian bearing, I sup- 
pose; but indeed I should have passed you 
Be.” 

They had much to say to one another, and 
then she drove bim to her own home, 

“Kate, my dear sister!” he said then; 
“now give me my kiss of welcome.” 

She was his sister, to be sure, bat the kiss 
he pressed on her lips was hardly brotherly, 
and he did not drop the hand he had taken. 

“You refused me long ago, dear, when I 
aske? you to marry me, Will you accept me 
now?” 

“ Arthar—I ought not to say it to yon, per- 
haps, but my first marriage was so wretched 
thai I have resolved. never to marry again. 
You do not know——” 

“Ido know more that you could tell me— 
nore than you know yourself,” he muttered, 
voiween his teeth ; and his hand loosened over 
ners. 

But as she tried to withdraw it he held it 
urm. 

‘“‘T promise to love and cherish you, my dar- 
Jing, until you are so happy that the dark past 
will seem like a sad dream. ‘Trust me, love!” 

She wavered. 

} Re then threw his arm around her:protect- 
atv. 

** Whea shall it be?” he said. 

And Kate, seeing that he would take no-re- 


fasal, gave in at last, and answered sweetly, 


witha vivid blush and drooping eyes — 
“* Whenever yon please.” 
1HE END, 





Arona with the helping hawd there shoald 
always go a helping sympathy, 


_ Yat Recokp or Cory Winters.—An hist: rical 
seview of éxtrenie wintérs in the past thows 
that the Blatk "Séa ‘was frozén d6vér in the 
year 408, and 761, whén the sfiow in some 
places was fifty feet deep. In 822 the Danitibe 
und the Elbe were f:ozen so that+eams crossed 
them; in 860 the Adriatic was frozen ; in 991 
everything in Europe was frozen, causing pes- 
tilence and famifie. In 1067 travellers were 
often frozen to death; in 1133 the Po was 
frozen to the sea; wine Gasks bursts and trees 
spl t with the Gold; in 1226 the Danube was 
frozen to the bottom. ‘In 1316 ¢rtps failed ; 
also in 1339. The three winters of 1432-33-34 
were extrémely severe; thete being at one 
t'me forty days of tihinterrtpted snow. In 
2163 wine had to be cut with hatchets. In 
1684 coaches were driven 6n the Thames; in 
t709 frost penetrated to the depth of nine feet. 
tn 1715 shops were built on the”ice' in the 
Ehames, In 1744-45 ale froze when exposed 
to the air; 1809, 1812 and 1814 were also severe 
wiuters. Nurerous as these severe winters 
seem in an enumeration of ‘them, there ate 
sot many of them in their ratio to the whole 
number of years. The period extends over four- 
teenc-nturies; and in thattime only twenty-two 
winters of extraordinary séVerity are here re- 
eorded, being on an average one in every 
reve: ty-four years. But if we deduct from 
tho number the groups ‘of cold winters, it 
leaves ouly eighteen wintera or séasons in 
fourteen centuries. So that two generations 
ont cf three are not likely to suffer from ‘these 
<errible frcaks of natore. 




















“EVERY BAY.” 


We. are.e3sch one.older growing, 
Tivery day. 

Dowa life's river swift are rowing, 
Every day. 

Steered for temples. ever. standing, 

We are borne; at God's commanding, 

Near and.uearer to the landing, 
Every day. 


O’er the'r deal ones: some are weeping, 


Every day. 
In the church-yard mounds are heaping, 
Every day. : 
These but give a pensive token — 
Ties of Jove must yet-be broken, 
And the last fatewell ba spoken, 
Every day. 


Let our kindly aid be given, 
Every day, 

Unto those 01! tempest-driven, 
Every day. 

Words of shope for the despairirg, 

Aud their troubles gladly sharing, 

Give our souls a higher bearing, 
Every dxy. 


Let us strive to be forgiving, 
Every ‘day. 

Lei our words beikind and loving, 
Every day. 

Let us goodly sceds be sowing, 

That for Heaven may be growing 

Fruits, to pay the debt we're owing, 
Every day. 


May we all grow wiser, purer, 
Every day. 

And our sacred trust be surer, 
Livery day. 

If our hearts but faithfal provetis, 

Heaven's King will better dove'ns, 

And with angéls watch above tis, 
Every day, 


May the grace of God atténd'us, 
Iivery day. 

And His loving band beftien@ us, 
Every day. 

Let our souls renewed ‘hope borrow, 

We shall, on some happy morrow, 

Leave this land whére cometh'sorrow, 


Every day. oan 


Aad oo 


MILDRED’s INHERITANCE. 


—_+>— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
UNDER THE LASH. 


TaeRrz was a moment's silence—a' silence 
broken only by the low mutter of the rising 
storm —a moment during which the: tenrpier 
thought he had conquered. 

Slowly Milly rose to-her feet ; fearlessly,.as 
in the days of her) proufest queendom, ¢he 
lifted her head and faced him,no longer white, 
stricken, ‘despairing, but with all a woman’s 
wakened spirit in her flashing eye, and burning 
éheek, and curling hip. : 

“Your wife?” ‘ste repédted, scornfully. 
“Your wife, Jasper Vernon? © Beggared, 
nameless, homeless, I:may be, but: I-am ‘not 
yet a slave to beybought’and-sold, Leask-mei- 
ther your pity nor yourmercy. [I asknothing, 
save that you'will leave me without insulting 
my womauhood, my helplessness, my despair!” 

‘‘ Leave you?" he-repeated, hoarsely. ‘* Do 
you kiow what my leaving you means, mad 
girl? It means that by to-morrow’s dawn 
you Will be wrerse than a beggar—worse th 
av onteast! Your story will be-whispered far 
and near; you, the living lie, will ‘bo the 
theme of every gossiping ‘tongue ; the romance 
of the clever edventuress will find its way into 








the papers; it will be diecussed in dainty 


drawivg-rooms; it will be langhed at at the 


clubs; the old dotard of an uncle will have to 
hide his proud bead from public derision, and 
the happy . bridégroom—ha, ha !—the happy 
bridegroom; it is hard to say which he will 
fini most agreeable—his notoriety or his re- 
yr oo NS all. 

was quiv' ‘over—quivering like 
some creature beneath the lash; but the datk 
ayesanét his own-boldly, y 
LE ae you dove, Jasper WVetnom?” :she 


sued "he ona sph aienediatie. Sian 
bri nn i +“ e 
youmight heave claimed: respect, Or: at least 
| pity ; alow—mow.you have lost.all right:even 
to these. Who would date «ask across a vir- 
: tuoasithreshold thesvomamwho steals, serpent- 
dike, into #m;honoared chome only.to deceive 
Ser eiare nen Gens? ch ted again, in 
“ Have you done e repea i 
the same icy: accents. ; 
‘' Have L.done?”’ he evhéed, his own 


darkening heavéns :is bit a! daint: 
which will sweep down upon your unprotected 
ead. sPoverty,sdorn, derision;o all 
these will be your portion ;»and I cam save you 
fromyall, cbild—I alone—I »aloned: Gerald 
Fairfax’s love ‘would: wither tike\a summer 
flower at theyteubh! bf the frést. ‘Ittwas a 
ee of a and sunshine ; — Aburst 
e onthe i ights:of pain'iuddespair. 
He woced Mitived ‘Wane. Do youthink he 
would stoop to wed: Emily Ford?” 

** Hawe you done?” she asked! again, through 
her white, treniblingdips. 

‘Amd then, swiftly turning “from *him, she 
passed back into the cabim,: Where* the 
boystill watched by:the rigid, motio rm 
lrechad been told not to:leave alone. | 

“Jasper Vernon "and ‘she laid! her! hand 
uponher father's “there at least I can 
command the respect due to the lowest, ‘the 
poorest, the most degraded! I ask: néthing 
from’you--neither jastice;nor pity; nor eharity 
—nothing! I stand here before you Mill Ford, 
the outeast, the beggar, and conmmand you to 


deave mewith my dead!” 


And be Jefther;* butdt was not to-return to 
Vernon Hall. 
Through what: ffierce » 
despair he passed that night, to «what dark 
is or dazzling heights <his’ maddened 
spirit wanderéd, only *hese can ‘guess to 
whom: Jove ‘has aan, after ‘dong ro. of 
defiance; no “biight«winged « angel, a 
victor, armed with the flaming .swerd that 
guards the closél gatesofawHden they may 
never hope to enter. 
All through-that nightiof ‘tempest ‘he must 
nave wandered: alone dw thowtorm ; for at the 
first dawn of othe ‘aserning ‘did ‘Phil was 
arouced by Jaspér ‘Vermen, with drenched 
eager and death+white face; standing over 


m. 

'« Make ready the boat!’ besaid. ‘tI want 
irae through the pearly’ gubesiteatiee aire 
And through the pearly (of sthe - 
.ingovet the rivar thatwas,jast-sobbing itself to 
calm, Jasper Vernon rowed: away,never to re- 
turn to bis-native place. , 

It was @,night loug remembered; at Vernon 
Hall, not alone for the fierce t est that made 
the stro trem Ngee eo weno 
quiver, and swept gardén, ai 6, : 
Se at toes for ‘the awful shock 
that went tbrongh the house when the West 
Tower was struck by lightning, 8d Tasper’s 
laboratory, With allits mystic appurtenances, 
left a smouldering rain—not. alone for these 
terrors of elemental strife that made the ser- 
vants gather, pale and Sreriblidg,“in Mrs. 
Truscot.'s little room below stairs, and-whisper 
it was surely ti t of doom. 

-A) night of doom it seemed, ind 
while the tempest was at its beight, tl 
ramour wentforth that Jasper and bis.cousin 
were missing, and-a-thrill of wonder,end dis- 
may went. iat nig when the 
‘Tumoar was foun rtrue, ri 
They had not been seen since nightfall, when 


of 
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old Nat, the gardener, declared they had 
walked off * friendly as lambs” from the rose- 
garden, where, at Miss Milly’s bidding, he had 
gathered all the blossoms for the glad festival 
of the morrow. . 

“ T told her a storm was. coming jup then,” 
said the old man, shaking his head. ‘I told 
her it was a-coming up then ; but young folks 
is heedless, and maybe they was caught.eut in 
it somewhere, and had to find shelter.” 

“ Snélter |”? repeated the grey-headed:butler, 
with solemn insignificance. ‘* It ‘allbe-a long 
shelter, and # cold shelter, they'll find te-night 
if theyre lost in a storm likethis. Listen 
the wind! If they were out in ‘the fbeat, 


my friends, they'll neversee thelight ofanother 
y.” : “hae 
“Eh, Lord ha’ymercysan us! -j ey 
f 2 Pe me pen 
ie 


the like of thet, Mir. ‘Goane, : 
Bessie, hér spirit’ } ‘by the terror 
ascegt an: “She ie bride 


to | the hill-sideysnapping 


sprang forward in time to catch the senseless 
form of their master, as he fell heavily for- 
ward into their arms. 


OHAPTER XXXVIII. 
‘SHROUGH THE NIGHT TO THE,.DAWN. 


‘Tax-calm was indeed:at an end—theman- 
brous, treacherouscalm. ‘The stermihad burst 
insall its fury on.sea and.ghore. 


as it tore its way 
its path, sweeping 


: her.cro 
“The fieres.xcoar of t 


hoarse-qweive of the wind.asit s 4 





It isn’t for nothing thatthe; 
seen abroad at night with hig 


nt 
‘ 


“Has he:been seen, ‘Mr, Soand? *aggatthe. ‘ 


breathless inquiry. 


“More than once, and by eyes thatjean't 
by 


doubt,” answered Mr, Soane, 


“Tt was only two nights ago that I sow chin. 


myself a-starting out from the West Tower junt: 
at the stroke of midnight. And when h lied 


—my friends, when he watks;-it.bod 
to them, his wicked spirit hates to vhis’) 
place. 2h; Jord have mercy on us!’ a 


that?” yj 
Aed- Mr. Soane sank back in his chair, his 
usually rabicund visage ashen with terror, asa 
piercing shriek rang through the house. 
‘*Tt’s Miss Barbara,” —_ — voice to 
whisper. “Something awful has happened. 
Mr. Boane,tin the name of Heaw 


en, geree!”’ 
They hurried, up-stairs, trembling sand. terri, 
fied. Thelibrary door stood open, and: there 
was revealed -ecene more» awfgl then the 
wildest,fary of the/tempest without. 
Sir Ghaxles Vernon stood in the centre of 
the room, this face livid, »-his- eyes bleging, his 
mightygform 4rembling withallan old, wan’ 
‘terrible wrath--the wrath that, slow to-kindl 
in Raine renin itdoes:ibreak -fort 
bursts in-euch fierce: streagth .as often .to snap 
the weakened cord of life in twain. 
Andiimhis grasp, her slendererm clenched by 
athe old barenet's hand, every ‘museleiof whic 
stood out as if wrought in -ateel,cowerell -hi 
niece Barbara Vernon, white asj;her own. dress, 
butmith: ayes. that flashed: like|the,atonm-rent 
clouds. without. 4 < 
“ Helpd help!’ she cried again. ““Boane— 
Thomas-sseizaryour maester!, He.is mad—he 
would dill;me !”’ 
es She lies!” thundered the oldjman. ‘*Sh¢ 
‘lies! Dhere.igino truth,no merey,.no charity in 
her. .She ds ,a cold, bloodless thing, without 
heartiand soul. .I,know it new-—I have always 
knowndt. «She,wonld det loose ther. venom in 
‘any, home,en guy hearth !” 
‘‘My venem!”’ she nepeated, ,scornfally— 
“my wenom|ilt is,but-the trath I tell'you to- 
night, andmybrotber:ean ,bear witness to it ; 
the convict, wreteh; dying in/yender swamp, 
can bean witness toit; aseore of others, whose 
words, have neither venom morating, can bear 
witness! She herpelf daze-net,deny her living 
lie |. My,ypsor, old, dating. uncle, you. have har- 
boured under, yonr.reof,gnd threned upon. your 
‘hearth,.end taken.to,your heark,one who ——” 
‘‘ Hush!” .erted (the ,paronet, in an awful 
tone— hash, girl! Ome word more, and.I) 
cact youfrom me for ever! . One word ;more,; 
andI will never look upon your face again ! 
Let her be what she may’’—the hoarse voice 
nt I—I—oh, Heaven; my Milly! my 
y »” 


crevices, Ofthe me 
y earth enesith jher weemed 
© threes-of nature's aggnish. 
Wher »white,met face, 
dead-sthe dead 
i nm aD cd. Phan. 
.eame t2- - ve the boy 
axhowwas shivering and crying with fear at her 
feet. She went through the awful horror of 
that night alone. 
Mechanically; ‘she straightened her father’s 
stiffening form, composed the features as well 


No he 


, |'as, she: could ;: shen Singing. # sheet, over. the 


body, ehe sat, down aye sheside it, white. and 
tearless as a statue of stone. 
Save, for the burning light in her.great, dark 


| Leyes, she, might have seemed lifeless. as the 


coll clay over which, she. kept her watch, 


All was over—the sweet dream, the,bitter | 


awakening, the. siruggle, she.sorrow, the sin. 

All was po mongin' to maddening delasive glimpse 

of love, and hope, and happiness. 

.Bhe :was,back again in the depths from 
which she.had,been lifted; pay—hed he pot 
spoken.the truth, he her tormentor ? in depths 
deeper. and.darker still. 

(Mhe, was, Mill Ford, the outcast,the beggar, 
the convict’s daughter. Nay, worse—-she was 
} Mill Mordy the, adveptoress, the traitress. 

Who .would ;cash a pitying glance--stretch a 
-helping hand to .her now? Not .the old 
man, »into whose , home ;and heart she .had 
stolen,:under pe Senta one peepe on oe 
pnd bost;, not pale, cald girl, who sal- 
»ways envied and bated her; ,not the lover, 
whese suit.ehe. had .so indignantly scorned ; 
not one of ~ who, but Sf ap ge 
bent in eager homage aronnd the fajr young 
mistress of Vernon Hall the heiress , ge its 


masters ynoopnted 
beautiful. Mildeed Vane. } 

(hey..would scorn,.and despise,,and shrink 
from Mill Ford. _, 

‘Who venke haliege that sho .had net been 
#o-eruelly to blame 

“Who pop wderstand the strange xhist 
that had ; blinded her eyes—the unknown 
sboudertandbeiwixt lifeand death in which 
she had *tlost:hem way ?”’ 

Who but one—but one?.and he who bad 
guided. her back with such mistaken tepder- 
ness—-he who.had turned her faltering steps 
into the strange pew. morying-land in »which 
she had gone..so hopelesaly astray—he, who 
had give her back a life all bright with sweet 
delusions —ab! he,would scorn and deszise her 
most of all 





Anud.then,'a dread change. <eame over the 
passion-flushed face, and Truscott and Soane 


of all. 
“Gerald! Gerald!" And though no suund 


i 

‘The wind shrieked likeya maddened demon 
thro etexest.and:demn | thing.ef 

m up,andihurled down at its cruel pleasure. 


wept<en 
in ite madvcemme ; the rain fell in blindi ‘t 
™ uegleam ofthe di 


that:is to>he-a-bonn: 
on the morrow, and ‘the -n@ble eman, pooh se age bl 
c er Laeomingtosieiedionressh the 
morning ? ES 


“a that seemed vgi eo 
‘ death. fe 


escaped the white, compressed lips, it was the 
one wail that went up from the breaking heart. 
“Oh, that I had died ere I wakened from the 
dream of your love—oh, that I had died—that 
IT had died! ” 

_And then, step by step, with clear unerring 
vision, that was torturing in its accuracy, she 
went over the strange path by which she had 
been led to this—to this. 

Ah, there were no mists to blind, no shadows 

(to,bewilder, her now ! 
aifhe had been the toy, the sport, the play- 
@ mocking fate from the first, tossed 


Thexe,had)been no eye to pity, no voice to 


i y@nide, nojhamdto helpjher now |! 


“Bho dimdamp by the side of the couch was 


iH and smoking inthe wind, and she put 
' sae i hand to-shade it. , 


F e Gid.so she naticed some vials on the 
: 20ne, was asmall,rather peculiarly shaped 


' |;onewmath a label,on which two words seemed to 


d. in startling distinctness—Laudanum 
ABhe-stood looking] atit-asif fascinated, the 


: = in her eyes growing brighter and 


er. The boy, her one ‘companion, had 

himself to sleep ; her father's eyes were 
for -ever. 

if she should sld, too !—she, the beg- 

; , the spurfied, deserted one, who 

airiends nor home—she, for whom 


mocked neither eamtinnor heaven had pity or mercy— 


“phe whose heart and hope were already dead— 
what if she ht sleep, too, the dreamless 
“pleep that would know no wakening—sleep 
through a long, dark night that would:kaow no 
morning of:#hameand scorn ? 

“A fierce clap of thunder shook the house. 
She did not hear it. She stood still, with that 
burning gaze growing brighter and brighter, as 
. with - light of some destroying fire within 

er soul, 





‘* Why not?” whispered the tempting voice 
of the despairing demon. ‘ What can life give 
| to you but scorn and wretchedness? He may 
| pity you, ifhefinds you—dead ! . For the dead, 
| men mMaynotscorn !” 

She took the vial in her hands. It held so 
little —so very little—and yet.there was-enough. 

“She lifted it to her lips, and then—then was 
| there was a rustle of angel wings through that 
curse-darkened room; or was if. only the echo 
of a-lovying voice, sweeter than .an angel in its 
dying trust? 

“ You willjlive bravely, nobly,.purely, Mill, for 
my.sake!”’ 

“ Milly, Milly!” 

And. with ailow, heart-breaking :cry, the vial 
fell shivered into atoms on thefloor, and the 
shalf-maddened girl dropped, shuddering, on her 

knees by her father’s.corpse. 

‘Qh, Heaven help me ! pity me ! save me! 
Milly |.Milly | my lost, angel,my sister. I will 
ory tc. live for your sake! ”’ 

And the night wore on—the long night of 
storm, and darkness, .and. utter despair—des- 
pair whose,first bitterness seemed to give place 
to, strange, apathy, like the insensibility, that 
yeomes from a mortal blow. 

Ths storm burst forth againwith redoubled 
fary:; the-wind shrisked.like a \demoa-iriven 
ispinit, over. wadlay,and ‘hill; ) the. rain ewep 
down in passionate burats,.as if heaven itself 
owepb.over esrbh’sdortare ; and-still Mill, :mo- 
tionless,-seamingly; unconscious, knelt by her 
father’s body, the father who,in life and. death 
shad been \a-eusse instead.of a blessing to her 

And ‘then slowly the storm lulled ; the fieros 
clamour of strife: seemed todie away in low 
‘ mutterivogs ; @ faint, pearlylight brokethrongh 
4he darkness; the breaking mists on the 
eastern hill-tops' flushed with rose, brightened 
into gold. : 

And still the white:faced girl knelt. by the 
ghastly figure, on whose: features death was 
imprinting each hour a-darker touch. 

The boy roused up, and spoke to her twice, 
thrice, then, terrified by her white face, her 
strange silence, sped away. 





A sunbeam struggled through the dim 
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smoky window—another and another; the 
room was floodod with rosy, golden brightness. 

The night had passed. It was morning, and 
still she did not move. What were daylight 
or darkness to her row? 

There was a footstep at the door. She 
heard it with the same dull apathy. They 
must come, of course, those who would give 
the help she needed for this poor clay—give it 
with scorn and contempt. 

She had not a farthing—not a farthing to 
place her father in his pauper’s grave; yetshe 
must stay here and see him laid to rest, and 
then and then—— 

“Milly!” Was she dreaming? was some 
maddening delusion gaining hold upon her 
again? “Milly!’’ She tried to stir, to start 
to her feet, but she could not; all power of 
motion was gone. ‘Milly, my darling—my 
own, look up to me!”’ 

It was his arms that were about her, his 
voice that was in her ear, his eyes, dim with 
strange tears of tenderness, that were gazing 
into her own. Ah! she was going mad—surely 
she was going mad! 

‘* My poor lost, tortured darling—my storm- 
tossed dove! Oh, Heaven, what you must 
have suffered this night, Milly!"’ 

She found strength to start up at last—to 
start up like some creature tortured, bewildered, 
maddened by mortal pain. 

“ Leave me!” she cried, hoarsely—“ leave 
me! Youdonot know who, what Iam. Leave 
me! I—I can bear no more!” 

“ Leave you!” heechoed. “ Never, darling! 
You are maddened by grief, by terror. Youdo 
not know what you say. This is no place for you. 
Darling, I have come to take you home,” 

“ Home!” she echoed, bitterly—* home—my 
home is here/’_ Do you not know yet?” 

‘*T know all! ” murmured the low voice beside 
her. Ah! never so clear, so steady, so dee 
with tenderness as now! ‘Milly I knew all 
last night before I came here—all, before I 
came to Vernon Hall, to find my bride!” 





[CAUGHT IN HER OWN TRaP.] 


“That I—I am his child!” she faltered, 
pointing to the dead body before her—“ the 
outcast, the beggar, the convict!” 

“That you were his child,” repeated the 
calm strong voice—‘his child, and yet the 
daughter of a proud and noble race, the mistress 
of uncounted wealth, the heiress of ee 
Camerons; and my lawyers have’been searchi ef 
the round earth for you, darling, and it was 
only yesterday the clue was found! It was old 
Micky Doolan who gave it to us—your old friend 
Micky. And I, your doctor, your lover—I who 
led you back bewildered from the shores of the 
unknown land, I who guided your trembling 
feet into the paths when ns went so help- 
lessly astfay—/ understood all!’’ 

“Not all,” she whispered, the light of life, of 
love, of hope, trembling like the flush of the 
morning on her face. ‘Gerald, donot take me 
to your heart until you hear all. For four 
weeks—four bitter weeks—I have——” 

‘- Remembered,” he said, his face shadowi 
as he glanced around the wretched room. “ An 
oh, my love! what torture that memory must 
have been. You remembered ” 

“And deceived you!” she faltered. ‘Bat, 
Gerald, the sin was for love's sake.” 

“ For love’s sake!” he echoed, drawing her 
to his heart, ‘‘ and for love’s sake it is forgiven. 
Oh! my sweet, how could youdoubtme? How 
could you think that name or fame could ch 
a love like mine? You are as dear to mestand- 
ing here in this hovel as you would be on a 
royal throne—nay, dearer, for here'love is all /” 

And lifting her eyes to his with the sweet 
trust of old, she read in the tender gaze that 
met her own that to him—this true friend, this 
loyal lover—love was indeed all! 

And so, although Sir Charles’s illness post- 

med the marriage until Christmas, the wed- 

ing bells chimed forth merrily after all. 

And the old Hall beamed forth its cheeriest 
welcome, while the holly-wreathed walls, and 





one declare that winter was decidedly the 
jolliest time in the year for bridal roses to 
bloom. 

Sir Charles gave away the adopted daughter 
whom his stout old heart had never given up, 
and pretty Daisy was bridesmaid ; for Barbara 
had gone to her brother, who had a professor- 
ship in some far-famed college across the seas, 
where the strange, pale beauty of the beautiful 
English girl was considered as wonderful as 
the talents that made her brother’s name a 
power in the land. 

Colonel Seymour was at the wedding, and 
drank the health of Gerald’s bride, with a 
reckless disregard of gout. 

Mrs. Marston was there, gentle and sweet as 
aguardian spirit stooping from a nobler sphere; 
and the old solicitor, Humphrey Mo , With 
evident approval of the whole affair as a 
ahrewd piece of business, that settled the 
claims of the rival “Cameron heirs” most 
satisfactorily. 

But no thought of claims or heritage marred 
the solemn sweetness of that hour to those who, 
through storm and sunshine, light and dark- 
ness, and death, had proved love was all. 

And the world, that got only broken echoes 
of our story, mixed matters for once in a very 
friendly way, and whispered what a romantic 
thing it was for the heiress of the Camerons to 
come down to Vernon Hall under another name, 
and win the lover who would have been other- 
wise too proudly disinterested to think of suing 
for so richly dowered a bride. 

And those who knew let the wise world say 
what it pleased, for there was no need to tell 
the story of the path that was lost and found 
80 strangely and sadly, of the love that suffered, 
and sinned, and struggled, or the mystery 
which had surrounded Mildred’s Inheritance. 

[THE END.] 








Cuarutzs Kean said a bad horse was like & 





bowers of spicy evergreens, and royal fires 
blazing on the spacious hearths, ale deat 


bad play—it can’t run, and won’t draw. 
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NOVELETIE,) 
FREDDY’S FOLLY. 
—»~— 
OHAPTER I. 


‘©? Tis too hot to live,” said a drowsy voice, 
and  girl-woman lifted a lovely baby face 
from her bare, dimpled arms, and puckered her 
pretty brows into a discontented frown. 

Winifred Woodgar was sweet and twenty—a 
tiny, childish creature, with innocent, wide- 
open, blue eyes, a wealth of flaxen hair, and 
a lovely flower-tinted face that set one dream- 
ing of Tennyson’s “‘ Rose-bud Garden of Girls.” 
Though a true-hearted honest little lady, 
Freddy Woodgar, as she was commonly called 
among her friends, was an audacious flirt, and 
as full of fun and daring as a schoolboy. 

She often scandalized the starchy little town 
of Steyning by her naughty little freaks and 
extremel fashionable, not to say fast, cos- 
tumes. er last caprice was to coax ‘her big 
sailor ' brother to buy her a tricycle, upon 
which she spun through the quaint High-street 
daily, looking very “chic” and charming in 
her saucy sailor-hat, and tailor-made New- 
market coat. 

Freddy W ar lived with her sister-in- 
law, a young widow, in an old-fashioned, low- 
roofed house, a little out of the town—a house 
that looked like a huge bee, because of its 
yellow front striped with dark brown beams. 
Roses and jaemine bloomed about the porch, 
and the little garden had a trim Dutch look 
with its neat, clipped hedge and quaintly 
trained trees; a pretty, reposeful place, that 
looked deliciously shady in the glaring sun- 
light, yet Freddy could find it in her heart to 
grumble as she looked out at the white road 
and sun-scorched trees. 

She was quite alone, not a sound disturbed 
the stillness; her daily tasks were finished, 
and she had nothing to do but grumble, for 
Agnes had gone to town on a visit, and their 
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[4 SWEET RECONCILIATION.] 





little maid-servant had gone home to nurse a 
sick sister. 

Freddy stretched her arms above her head, 
rubbed her eyes, with a yawn, and tried to 
rouse her slumbering senses to their wonted 
activity. After another lazy look out of her 
bedroom window she plunged her flushed face 
into a basin of clear cold water, and then 
raised a dripping ay! face to the yellow glass, 
and smiled a wicked, little smile. An idea had 
struck her, she would shut up the house, and 
go out somewhere for the rest of the day. 

Her Undine-like re lost their dreamy 
languor; she swiftly brushed out the short, 
shining curls that clustered about her dainty 
head, oe on a clean crisp dress of soft linen, 
and thus tripped off to her sister’s room, 
which was in confusion. 

“T must put away Aggie’s dresses I pro- 
mised,” she said, as she snatched up a sombre 
garment and shook out the crépe folds smartly. 
T hate black,” she muttered, as she brushed 
the dust off the skirt, ‘‘ it makes one feel such 
a blot. Oh! I wish Aggie had taken me with 
her. What shall I do for a whole week alone?” 

The skirt was folded and laid aside, next a 
handsome dolman had to be brushed and 
folded, then a dainty widow’s bonnet claimed 
her attention ; she found the white cap loose, 
so she got a needle and cotton and fixed it 
afresh, When she had done it she laid her 
thimble down on the dressing-table, and, 
struck by a sudden fancy, put the bonnet on 
her pretty head. It suited her alarmingly. 
She D riptes little shudder at sight of herself, 
for she had heard it was fearfully unlucky to 
try on a widow’s cap. 

“TI was certainly meant for a widow,” she 
thought, scanning her pretty, startled face ; 
“ but how horrible it must be; so lonely, and 
altogether miserable !"’ 

Then her face brightened, and she thought, 
“It would be great larks to go to Brighton in 
Aggie’s clothes! A widow can go anywhere ; 
she is always respected. And how delicious 
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the sea breeze would be after this heat! There’s 
the pier, or a sail in the Skylark. Oh! I must 
risk it, ’tis a splendid idea; the fare’s not 
much, and I've plenty of housekeeping money.”’ 

She bastily drew out a little well-filled 
purse, counted out the contents, and smiled 
serenely as she thought what a very little she 
could live on, and what an ample surplus there 
was for pleasure. Such pleasure, too! her 
very fingers tingled with excitement. She 
loved the sea and the gaiety of a seaside life ; 
she was longing to get away from the dull 
routine of her life at Steyning, eager to stretch 
her wings and fly away to fresh scenes. To 
her dauntless spirit the idea of doing some- 
thing out of the common was truly charming. 
She saw no sin in the innocent deceit, and 
fancied it would be but an enjoyable escapade, 
which would work injury to no one, and give 
her a real good time. 

So she hastily unfolded the sombre skirt, and 
busily ran a tuck to shorten it to suit her 
petite proportions. When it was finished she 
tried it on. It was a handsome garment, a 
wee bit the worse for wear, but well-preserved 
and neat, Freddy thought it would do delight- 
fully, for she would not be afraid of spoiling 
it. Pulling out drawers and boxes, she rum- 
maged out some jet jewellery, and, after a 
slight dinner, went to her own room, and took 
out from her treasures a thin, well-worn, 
wedding-ring which had been her mother's. 
As she slipped it on she sighed as it caught 
the sunbeams, 

“Poor mother! how long ago it seems since 
she left me. I wonder if it is wrong to put 
her ring to such use? I don’tthinkso. I will 
wear it asa talisman against evil. "Tis only 
an innocent freak, which will be great fun; 
but I’m afraid Aggie would think it awfully 
infra dig., she is so severely proper ; but there 
is nothing she will not forgive me if I ask her 
long enough.” 

Pulling off the ring she put it in her purse, 
and, putting on her sailor-hat, she lccked up 
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the house, and went ont into the sunlight to 
find out the time the train started. As she 
walked down the street a few folks:turned to 
look at her. One stiff old lady snorted and 
shook her head at a tall youth atvher side, 
who had been accused by his sister of going 
to church to worship (Miles “Woodgar. 
Freddy had given him «a saucy «nod, ‘he 
was a companion of hers;isdafi ‘boasted, 


to his mother’s disgugt,:¢het’ ‘taught 
this naughty little Fen en trieyole. 
Freddy pushed her ‘dexther wees, 
the station,-eud wished 


face as she neared 
had thought to bringyessunshade. <Ac.she 


pasced St. Andrew’s “arch «a 


who had been there. an, | 
hand, turned and: |estbourn 
at the well set-up little aly, |" 


Greuze head. f 
Fredly, unconscious @itheiliatk:eyestthet 


took in-every detail off wentren 
whistling a pet waltz. 
inquixies at the station vont, »writing 
on awisiting card ‘the time«ifitthe trains. 


“The ‘first train leaves theresst-’8.36;” she 
said, “and ithe last getaiendiositt8.49. “lunest 


rememberthat. I-wish ‘dewn-on 
my tricyéle, bnt ‘that L 
roprieties.”” 


town clockwn -top of it; 
the towntha@ll. Preddy’ 
home-made pies, a large wakes toffeeyaniha 
Jump of gimgerbread, all #fowhith shejpacked 
in a pretty -hand- ( 
poppies, cornflowers, and Wheatears. 
she laid out her sister-in-law’s seeorid@ebest 
clothes, and went to bed by magsiilight, do 
dream of the sea, and fancy hersdélfea osea- 
maiden of marvellous attraction. 

She was up with the lark in the morning, 
hurried over her few domestic duties, and 
quickly dispatched her simple meal. Then 


breasting the waves with limbs white as the 
sea foam, and her close-cropped yellow head 
looking like a sea anemone. When she 
emerged from her eithashe decided she had 
never enjoyed h before; but then 
she remembered, ical sense of self- 
condemnation, she Ia@flmmever before known 


how jolly it is a 
he i 


Se ee 
from her forehe ed on the} 


and look ahead ; the sun is not far enough be- 
hind you to cast a lingering shadow.” 
dy smiled ; it seemed so droll to her 
for-anyane to imagine she was miserable. Her 
life hadibeen empty, perhaps, and dull, but she 
p= — Phone seer srw 0 Alfred 
gar, ha m always distantly kivd to 
her,end@ihad kept the old home as a refugefor - 
mayithead. She had not loved him 
en too little of him ; and when 





gay stream of pegple-wlewly-aienle round, as’ 
tthongh the band-waresa @ivstson which, 
wmhirligig went round. if 
“After looking at thettiiibe wililille while wha. 
t to the side to see fhe-stenmer. start for 


some i: ape 
is AP irene tease? 

Tener ae 
UiMssy 


ieance would give him an: 
ome | a 
5 ie 


distance and -saw deer 
-one of the stone. on, 


seut herself © 
where she kn ‘bevout of the-wthy, 


| 


yet his inner ngqwewarned ‘him it was 
time, and the B@Bford lookeddnviting ; 
reluctantly leftjthis som : 
and hastened -itthe*the hotel, -haping torfia 
again by someducky chance—+a chance 
Se nao. A 
‘Freddy was louking texeibly itrightened:- ill 
sue felt two stroug arms round ber andea 
cheerful voice-said,— “ 


all to no purpose, too, for these fulksareygo- 
dnmg-by the London excursion{” 


breathless under the clock, and her new 


was saying, compassionately,— _ 
= Poor child, how Tl you ook. iLet me per- 
suade you to have a cup of coffee.” 





shedressed -herself carefally in her sister's 
weeds, put on the slender: wedding-ring, and, 
fixing a,greatbunch ofdewy roses ia her breast, 
locked up:the ¢ouse, and, with her veil.down 
and her bag in hand, sterted.off for the station, 
Searing to look round dest she said .see.some 
Zamiliar.face. 

Safely seated in thetrain she breathed freely, 
ventured even to buy:a paper,.and, when the 
train started, raired her. veil: and .prepared to 
be comfortable. It was a glorious morning, 
the corn-fields waved beneath the.soft summer 
breeze like.seas of gold. 

At Bramber.a gentleman jamped_in,,and | 
started at. sight of Freddy. ‘‘How like that | 
lovely little girl I saw yesterday,” he thought ; | 
*‘ and how sadly young to.be.a.widow.”’ 

Then, being a gentleman, ‘he felt ashamed of 
briaging the blush.to Freddy’s.face, and buried 
his head in his paper. When, they reached 
Brighton he handed Freddy out,yand lifted his 
hat, courteously as she sped: past.him, and was 
lost in the crowd. 

Walking down West-street Freddy opened 
her mouth. as though to.drink.in the racy sea 
breeze. 'Thesea and sky were blue andsanny ; 
the scene was bright with happy life,.a baad 
played merrily, little youngsters. romped along 
eager to reach the yellow sands;..a yacht 
spread its. white wings to the light~ breeze ; 
Punch and Jady played ont the: well.known 
domestic comedy, and; Freddy stopped,eager 
as any child to see the.show. 

The gentleman who had travelledrwith.her 
waited too, and was vastly entertained by»ber 
evident interest in the performance. “/What 
a pretty baby face it is,”.-he thought, ‘and 
how pure and unworldly she looks; I should 
like to sketch her.” So, intent was his; gaze 
that Freddy.felt her eyes: compelled to his, and, 
with a haughty little look of displeasure, she 
hastened away to the shining shore, and stood 
watching the sea-foam break in fairy spray-at 


Freddy shook her. head, but .a sensation of 
faintness made her head swim, and both her 
little. hands »went out and clutched at the 
strong arm that had rescued _her. 

Without further protest.she allowed him ta 
lead her into the refreshment bar, and grate. 
fully drank the .cup .of ;coffee,he gave her. 
Directly she had swallowed, it she;drew-her 
heavy veil over her face with a shaking hand, 
for,just in‘front.of her; studying. time-table, 
she saw therface and: form of man; she -was 
most, anxious.to avoid. 

He was a, good-looking man. of middle yage, 
in the dress of.a clergyman, aud was buyin 
some sandwiches and.ale. . He canght sight o 
Freddy’s white hand with its gleaming. wed- 
ding-riag as she hastily drew down her «veil, 
saw with a strange heart-sinking that,she par- 
posély avoided -him; and as be. caught . the 
gleam f.her golden hair and the deeply 
shadowed eufline of . her face, he.breathed 
heavily, and mentally took his appposed rival’s 
measure. 

. Freddy. allowed her new-friend to conduct 
her to the trainy-and:was not surprised when 
he orale pas into ae pers porate 
i i opposite her said,. Ly 

ae My star must bein the; nt, for I 
have longed, all day.for the lucky .chance of 
making your.aequaintance. I saw, you. first at 
theguaint old townof Bteyning, aud wondered 
how sobright a life could vegetate. in :ao..dull) 
a place., My mame.is Malcolm, Prior ;;may I 
ask yours?”’ 

‘A guilty flash flew to Freddy's;face.as, look- 
ingat her ringed hand.and widow's ;dress.she| 
said, with a slight hesitation,— 

“IT am-Agnes:Woodgar.” . 

“Ab! and I see a widow! “You are very) 
young to have’seen so mueh trouble. Poor! 
child { how lonély you mustbe! ”’ 

“ Yes, I-am lonely ; terribly so, sometimes.” 

“ Life will brighten gor you some day. Why, 





her feet. 
A brown-faced bathing-womau coaxed her 
to try a dip, and afew seconds later she was 


life is bat at dawn-with, you;-there is the 
glorious noontide to come, and, the quiet,/ 


West pier to listeut#hebanfiyand watch the} 


ihaustionnaaaill 


| atari, 


“ How silly of you to getiinto #his orewd; | 


<A -seeond later Freddy stood, faint ; - 


py from the ar of her lover's presence. 
| rikbe:had.gone dba 4 this work full of hope 


sgoverness, a girl half his age, 
‘ elding disposition that made 
here pre severely fault-finding temper, 
ehe upitied the tender young wife, 
ond elt sites oe most a judgment upon her 
} ell a victim to the scourge of 


ving his ient young wif 
| Sealed 
Sines ibe. died Agnes and Freddy had 
lived. 


“tegether, never looking beygnd 
niet and comfort of their lives 
nan came in his friend’s holi- 
oked with covetous eyes upon 

miy of the comely young 


Jplaaid 5 


a. gottmp a friendship with the two 
d hddien won upeaiticostiilor— 


barly. He didimpt like to:lose sight .of ther, |'deax,gordpatiant Acnes—that she falt with 


g that love had found’ ifresh 
and renewed her:yeuth in 
oyable manner. 

lover away to higdivinely- 

with just enengh ho 

oybis is love warm ; ‘then she 
pied -an: tion to visitthe great 
ity, ‘hoping \to-a her heart aright when 


Reeddy’s inno- 

le suspicion 

4: md his heart’s desire ; 
dhe saw his modest, retiring 


‘lKgnes with a stranger at a bar at Brighton 


when she had led him to believe she was 
passing her time innocently and pleasantly in 
London. 

A conviction of her deceit fastened itself 
upon him in a most unchristianlike manner. 
It is wondet{dl how prone tthe ibasbiof us are to 
believe evil of others, even our best beloved ! 

He thought it must ‘be Agnes, for she and 
her sister-in-law were! strangely alike in face 
and . figure, and ‘with. queer -minnteness he 
remembered the .cnt,.of her .gapments and 

ized ‘them, ond, ashe supposed, his 
sweetheart. 

Felix.Airton.followed, Freddy.aud ;»her new 
friend.into the train, but, aot,trasting:bis hot 
temper, he sensibly kept 40 ,anether compart- 
ment, aod saw only ty’s.entmagce and 

-exit; and fesling-very.mean.and lew-spirited, 
he dogged :their steps to the quaint littlecattage, 
‘saw this handsome stranger kiss hisdagrling’s, 
as.he. sgpposed; hand, saw her,sembre weeds 
brush therrose bushes, and,as the door closed 
upon her :he/felt.as.if ho.wasehat eut forever 
from peace and happiness. 
.Alonein.his cozy lodgi ‘the-room 
wretchedly, trying to see.a.gleam ef :hope ; - but 
it .was ,not,possible that amizigter.of; Heaven 
could weda woman so lost to,decenpy :a8 to 
deliberately deceive.him. and,go;to Mrighton 
and-pass her time with a stranger, after, lead- 
ing him to suppose herin London. .Bhe:whom 
he had: believed so, far above.the, weaknesses of 
her sex,.& woman,pure.and.tese ! 

So Freddy’s merry..fit gost more than one 

man. his,night’s rest, for;her sew driend, Mal- 
colm Prior, eould-notitear himself,away from 
so bees ree geet pd dome 
} werrlike home, but up a@nd;down, 
thinking of -her sweet fess ae merry:words, 
and wondering why tbat parson, w had 
looked.so horrified as he ,kissed-hershand at 
/parting. 


CHAPT®R'Il. 
Eanriy one morning, when Fredy was feed- 
ing her pigeons, singing at the tep of her 
blithe young. yoice, colm Prior came lei- 





happy eventide. You must be-of good cheer 


surély along the sunny road and paused by 
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the rustic gate, charmed by the bright picture. 
Freddy, divested of the'widow’s weeds, looked 
ten yearsyounget.as.she stood with the sun on 
her fair head and soft, lavender-tinted morn- 
ing-dress. 

‘“Crood morning, Mrs. Woodgar. I need not 
ask if you are well; rosy health peeps out 
about yeu like sunrise at dawn!” 

Freddy blushed rosily as she shook hands 
with him ;*wicked little flirt.as she was, she 
felt jastia little: afraid ‘of this masterful man 
with bis greatiadoringeyes. ‘Aline of poetry 
ran inher head as shedoeked up. &t him. 

* Love at first sight lives while there's life.” 


** ] did not expect. to see you this morning,” 
she eaid, shyly. 

“Did you not? ” he answered, ‘forgetting to 
release-her hand, amd: taking in every detail 
of her beanty: with, keen*appreciation. ‘‘I 
came to ask you'to direct me to some of the 
most romantic.spots about here. I cannot get 
away from my workaday world even’ here, for 
I have accepted a commission from a ‘rich 
parvenu to. paint a set of pictures representing 
the most picturesque spots of his native county, 
Sussex,” 

* You. are an artist, then?” 

“Yes, I walk modestly in the footsteps of 
those. men whose brush is to them what the 
pen is to the post, the outlet of the,soul.”’ 

“That sounds conceited,” said Freddy, 
saucily. 

“Does it? Well, we area little conceited, 
I fancy, when we are natural, and ‘my pet 
venity is‘art. I ean’t live upon-a lily or dive 
upon @ rose, but I love flowers. Give me that 
delicious roce that is reflecting its bloom upon 
your chin, and Lwill putit in a picture for 
.on, ” 

She laughed ‘and’ gave him the flower, then 
said:a little nervously, ‘‘Go away, please ; here 
comes'our parson, he may take it into bis head 
to'lectarei:me.’’ 

‘©Ep would:loek woree to ruw away now ‘than 
‘to stay ; besides; I want you to give meactp 
of milk. I see youhave a:jugful there! ” 

He pointed:to where Freddy had placed the 
morning mitk‘on'the window-sill. She smiled, 
and taking itop van into get a glass. The 
rector patised to‘shake hands with Mr. Prior ; 
when Freddy came out'-he had passed on, and 
Malcolm Ieoked as'if he. lived only in hope of 
drinkingfresh milk tendered by fair hands. 

* Of course:you ‘have done Bramber,” said 
Freddy, recalling bis desire to be directed 
where to: look for natural beauties. 

* Some part, L have, but I mean todo more. 
The view from ‘the old castle wall is wonder- 
ful. Suppose.you eome with me to-day:and 
thow me something you think worth paint- 
ing?” 


Freddyshook ‘her head, 


“I -know I bave ‘been very presumptuous ‘to | 


ask you; Mre, Woodgar, bat ive that; ’tis 
not my “fault ‘that we heve known each other 
such @littie ‘time. “Everything must ‘have a 
beginning, friendship» as well as other ex- 
perienees, aud.I feel*we ought tobe friends. 
Indeed Ido tot seewhy we should not.” 
Freddy pouted her;pretty lips in psrplexity. 
“ This “is | guch a 'goody-goody:plave,’’ »she 
said, coming :out of -her abstraction’ with a 


start, “and people gossip awfully about what’ 
them.” 


does.noteoncern: 

‘*Ahl sbut -your'widowhood sheuld bevas a 
shield against-which ‘they ‘tilt the lance in 
vaio, E though you badiasoul above the petty 
consideration ofsociety by theinde entway 
you got about ait iten. admired “your 
plucky I never could see;why-a: woman ‘should 
net enjoy ‘life freely, untramamelléd by-ridi- 
culous conventionality. ‘Say you'will see me 
this afternoon, ifsonly to spend an hour with 
me? I -want ‘to show you somes of my 
tketehes,'”. 

Freddy hesitated a.second, visions of Agnes’s 
horror aard anpoyaues at ter adventure rather 


startled her; yet)she: liked to do rashly inde-: 


pendent things, and this man ‘interested her.as 
no vther/had done all-her, butterfly existence. 


} people ‘and pretend to myself that . 


inva tone of great entreaty, ‘‘ Do/come, I’shall 
‘be so gratified to you if you do, ‘for I find/it 
fearfully dull mooning about by myself.” 

“*T will es you some time this‘afternoon ; I 
shall be ‘busy all the morning. Where will 
you be? I can come along .quick:on my 
trieyole. Ihope it won't shock you to hear 
I find it. greet fun *to:spin iabout on ‘three 
wheels.” 

‘Shook me; titideed | I' think you areia very 
} sensible little: woman to ‘cateh:at every chance 
of enjoyment. Life is ‘too short to lose ‘one 

pottanity of making plessure. Sun and 
shade of lifenust mingle, but one were worse 
4#banmad todivein'the gloom when one can 
stayin the sunlight. I'll wait for you just out 
of the town/at three; will that do?” 

‘*Splendidly ; now go, I am starved, and I 
and,sure my tea is getting cold.” 

Lifting his hat Mr.: Prior hastened away, 
leaving Preidy with a strange feeling of exul- 
tation stirring her heart, like strong wine, to 
quicker’beating. 

All the morning ske thought of Malcolm 
Priozr’s earnest, handsome face ; the level music 
of his voiee echoed‘in her heart, avd the hours 
seemed long that lay between her and the time 
appointed for meeting him. She flushed’ with 
shame as she thought how surprieed he would 
tbe to know'she had been acting a part, and 
that, after all, she was but a thonghtless girl, to 
whom the ‘great experiences of life were but 
shadows, All dignity, she felt, would be lest 
to her in his.sight if she confessed the ‘foolish 
part she had: played ;.so she.shipped on her 
mother’s ring -again, and shuddered -a ‘little 
with a feelmg.of repulsion at the sombre 
garments she had worn at Brighton. 

“IT can’t put them on again,” she thoaght. 
‘‘ They feel like. shroud ; besides, people say it 
is awfully unlaeky *to.even try on widow's 
weeds, I wish I had mot begun this silly 
deception; ’tis not half such good fun.as I 
fancied it. would be, and ‘tis so hard to keep 
up. Butmow I’veset my handito the plough 
I.cannot turn back. ‘I do feel: an awful,\little 
cheat though;and I do-hopa Aggie won’t be too 
terribly cross:about it.” 

Thinking how. best-to- keep up the disgui-e 
without wearing <Aggie’s clothes, Freddy 
hunted up #.neat blacksbat anda black New- 
market coat ; then tying on a veil she started 
on her pet plaything, her tricycle. 

It-was.a blazing hot day,ihe road was white 
and dusty ; outside the town the fieldsstretched 
cool and green.where Malcolm Prior waited 
in the sun, lazily smoking.a, pips. He came 
forward esgerly.at sight of -her, thinking how 
well she sat, and what a trim gracefal figure hers 
was ! 

“* How good of you to come,” he.said; press- 
ing her hand. 

Freddy lifted ber veil and tucked it in the 
brim of her hat, saying, ‘‘ Iam fairly cooked ; 
let us get out of this glare as quick as we can. 
T'll:go.on ahead,’ you can eatch me'up at the 
castle.” 

In a second she shot on leaving him to 
follow at his leisure, 

“He smiled grimly as he wondered why she 
had hurried off so, and rightly imagined that 
dhe did not want. to be seen with him. 

At the castle he found her placidly sitting 
‘noder a tree eating a huge yellow pear, her 
ruddy lips dewy with the welcome juice. 
Mateolm longed*to cool his lips on ‘hers as he 
looked ; and ‘thinking he only envied her the 
pear she plunged her'prétty, plamtp, bare hand 
into a pocket’and fetched him ont its fellow, 

“« Where is your tricycle?” he asked,'as he 

down beside her and released his ‘sketch- 


‘ing apparatus from his shonider. 
“Oh | Larranged that all right with the mar 
here. I often come here to get’ the breeze 


from the hills. Sometimes the goody-goody 
air of our native village ‘seems to stifle me; I 
\ feel as'if there is not room in it to live. I long 
to get away from)‘the intensely respectable 

am \& 
.gipsy or anything'free and Bohemian. Atsuch 
times I. should like to live in a lightboure 








myself mearér Heaven. I hope I’m no 
wickedly discontented. I know I'm restiless 
cometimes, restless to fever-heat,”’ 

“Most. of us feel these wandering fits, I 
fancy. For: my part, I always hadia keen 
sympathy with the lads who run away to sea. 
Ah }and even the tiresome ‘little chaps who 
cut.saway from ‘school and -#ive their frientls 
novend of trouble.’’ 

“ Did you give syour people «mth trouble 
when you were a boy?” 

‘*I'm afraid I did. My dear old ahater will 
never confess it, yet Iifancy I was’as wicked a 
youngster as ever lived. “But bad boys always 
grow up to be good men, you know.’ 

‘*Do they? Then I amiafraid you are the 
exception that proves the fule.”’ 

Her eyes belied her words though, for they 
clearly said that she believed him ‘capable wf 
all that ds, good in manhood. »When' they *had 
rested and chatted over’ thdir mutual dikes 
and dislikes, they climbed to the keep, and 
settled down to look over a sketch-book Mal- 
eolm had brought. It was | full of-élever 
sketches—some the designs for great pictures 
that he hoped some day would make him 
famons. 

Freddy did not say much, but she: felt 
almost an awe for the man whose fingers ‘had 
fashionéd the striking scenes before ~her. 
_ voice was very lowiand swect as she 
said,— 

‘I do not ‘know: enough about art. to ‘be a 
judge of painting, but these pictures look very, 
very beautiful and lifelike tome. I seem to 
feel in some of them a subtle suggestiveness of 
the soul that saw them with clearer eyes than 
are given to the ordinary run of mortals. 

This was sweet’ flattery, indeed, from such 
innocent baby-like lips. Malcolm felt intoxi- 
cated by'her beauty, the witchery of her words, 


the surrounding beauty of the place ; ‘but he 


was too sensible a man to startle her by any 
outward show of the feeling within him. In- 
stead he talked of art, books, music, and was 


.gtad. to find Freddy knew more of -such 


matters than most of the mssthetic, intensely 

old-fashioned, fashionable maidens'who throng 

the Grosvernor-or revel in sales at Obristie’s. 
The hours fied on sunlit wings ; these young 


rpeople seemed as well-acquainted as if their 


friendship dated back to. tue bygones. «An in- 
describable fecling of: symtpathy led them to 
open their hearts,to each other, and show 
their hidden thoughts, Malcolm Prior said in 
his most ‘dictatorial tone when ‘discussing 
character, ‘ I.could forgive antything in one I 
loved bat a direct falsehood ‘or acted:lie ; that I 
abhor as the -worst-cowardice, the cruellest 
unreliableness,”’ 

Freddy's usually dauntless! heart sank sud- 
denly. She/longed tosay: ‘Iam not what I 
seem; mine has been’,a foolish deception ;” 
but: the idea that this»was buta fleeting ‘friend- 
ship, ‘the pleasure of-an ‘henr, held her; back, 
and she went on with her réle of widowlkood, 
feeling all the fan’ of the {masquerade had 
fallen flat and left a fearful pitfall at her feet ; 
for if she confessed she believed it would kill 
Malcolm’s faith in her forever. 

So she shook off the chill of her uneasy con- 
science, and rattled on merrily about allisorts 
of -places and people she:bad known. And 
Malcolm, locking at-her, wondered how she 
could pass ‘the first year of ber widowhood so 
merrily—wondered if the affection that: had 
flooded her on to mafriage was so shallow as 
to be forgotten in a year ! 

When the afternoon grew cooler, .Maleolm 
persuaded ker to go to the Gastle Hotel and 
bave come tea, They took it ‘in a pretty, 
bower-like place, and were very merry. The 
people at the hote); seeing the ring on Freddy’s 
finger, imagined they were man and wife; and 
when they went together through the quaint 
village street, where; roses and lilies grew by 
the pathway, a blear-eyed old woman asked 
Malcolm ‘to buy “ hisigood lady” a nosegay. 

He looked quickly into Freddy's shy face, 


and-said,— ‘ 
“I wish you were my own. I wish the old 


He saw the yielding of her looks, and said |.above the breezy 'sea, where I could faney | women was right. Well, we'll have ‘some 
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ficwers out of gratitude for the suggestion, 
which I hope you will bear in mind and try to 
believe possible to realize.” 

«“ What nonsense you talk, Mr. Prior. Iam 
surprised that you can be so silly as to sup- 

se I think every man I meet must make 
= to me—in such a bare, unvarnished 
fashion, too! Really, it is silly of you, very !” 

“T am afraid it would be very easy to make 
me silly about you. Come, let us go and have 
a look at the ‘ everlasting hills,’ with the sun 
setting behind them.” 

They retraced their steps back to the castle 
ruins, and sat on one of the fragments of wall 
that overhung the moat. 

“Tt looks dangerous from here,” said 
Freddy; ‘‘yet I have often climbed up here. 
It’s rare fan if you have not got your last new 
dress on.” 

‘‘ Shall we venture down there now ?” 

No, thanks, I’m too tired to scramble, I'll 
give you a hand to start you, if you like.” 

Freddy held out a plump little hand, and 
Malcolm took it tenderly in his, The setting 
‘“esun flashed on the plain circlet of gold that he 
was rapidly growing jealous of, because it was 
a symbol of a love that had been unshared by 
him. 

‘* Surely you were never fatter than you are 
now, you delicious little bundle of dimples!” 
he said, turning the = her finger. “ Yet 
look how loose it is! ould it hurt you to 
tell me of your husband, child? Was he good 
to you?” 

Ofcourse. Every one is good tome, Letus 
talk of something else.” 

“I was a thoughtless brate to recall your 
sorrow, Mrs. Woodgar. Pray forgive me; my 
interest in you led me to forget that it might 
be Cruel to recall your grief. Bat the ring is 
large, I wonder it does not drop off.” 

“Oh! it does not; it is quite safe, I assure 
you. See!” 

She shook her hand with down drooped 
fingers. In a second the ring slipped, like the 
false fetter it was, and fell amongst the under- 


owth. 

“Oh! my ring; do find it. I would not 
lose it for the world,” she said, clasping her 
hands together. 

In next to no time Malcolm was lost to 
sight among the trees and bushes, searching 
for the tiny golden circlet, vexed that his 
curiosity had led her to lose it. 

“TI cannot find it anywhere about here,’’ he 
said, looking up from among the foliage below. 

“Oh! pray be carefal, you might fall down 
and hurt yourself somewhere. Come np, it 
frightens me to see you there.’’ 

Malcolm looked up into the lovely, anxious 
face, and its halo of golden curls; his heart 
went out to her as if she were the one woman 
in the world fate had found for him. Theloss 
of the ring seemed a good omen to him, it 
— to free her from the fetters of a dead 

ove. 

Hastily climbing to her side, he said, im- 

tuously — 

“T will find the ring sooner or later, but 
you shall never wear it again; I will not let 
you »”» 

Freddy flashed up hotly. 

“You will not let me? Why not, indeed ? 
I think you are very presuming!” 

“Perhaps I am; yet you shall forgive my 
presumption. I mean to make you love me so 
well that you could forgive me anything. 
re¥ frown; though I might say with an old 

oet,— 

P ‘Her very frowns are better far 

Than smiles of other maidens are.’ 

But, really, 1am sorry I have lost your ring. 
Let me go down again ; ’tis quite safe, I assure 
you, though it does look so dangerous from 
here; there are plenty of branches to cling to, 
and, in places, there are paths. Sit down and 
wait there till I come back to you.” 

He put his hands on Freddy's shoulders and 
pe her down on the wall, where the stones 

ad fallen out and made an easy seat. The 


Down below, hidden by the thick undergrowth: 
Malcolm whistled a gay waltz while he looked 
for the lost ring. 

Merrily as he whistled ‘My Queen,” his 
heart sank strangely with an undefined feeling 
of oppression. 

‘*Surely it must be the heavy air down here, 
or the vapour rising from the dank under- 
growth, that makes me feel so strange. I can’t 
understand it ; I feel quite ill!” he thought, as 
he sat down on a fallen tree and tried to get 
rid of a dizziness in his head. As he sat there 
in the silence, with heavy limbs and shivering 
strangely, the conviction cameto him that he 
was going to be ill. It: seemed quite the 
natural order of things to him when Freddy 
appeared by his side. He smiled a wan smile, 
as he said,— 

“Tam ashamed to confess to a womanly 
weakness ; I feel faint.” 

* Oh! Iam sorry. What can I do for you? 
Can’t you get out of this stifling p..ce and 
breathe the fresh air up above there ?” 

‘* Yes, in a second ; ’tis passing off. I never 
felt so strangely before. I am afraid you will 
think me a great bore. Iamsosorry. How 
did you get down?”’ 

‘* By one of the paths. I tumbled part of 
the way. See how I have grazed my hand.” 
‘Poor little hand!” he said, imprisoning it 
in his, and pressing an audacious kiss upon it. 
Freddy tried to seem offended, but could 
not, because of his haggard looks. After 
awhile he felt better, he said ; and they climbed 
together to the wall again and sat down, the 
cool breeze blowing upon their faces, 

“You look awfully ill,” said Freddy, com- 
passionately. ‘If I were you I should stay 
here to-night.” 

“Oh! no; I must go back. I expect some 
important letters. Besides, the landlady would 
send round the crier. I think we had better 
go at once.” 

“Then you siall ride my tricycle; the walk 
will be nothing to me. Get on and spin away 
as fast as possible, and leave it in my garden.” 

It took a deal of persuasion to make him do 
this, for he could not bear the idea of Fredd 
walking back alone; but he felt so ill, an 
eager to get home to bed, that at last he 
allowed himself to be overruled, and got on 
as she desired, and found it all he could do, 
for the swimming in his head, to keep his seat. 

Freddy followed leisurely, wondering what 
illness could so suddenly seize upon a strong 
man and master him. Malcolm soon arrived 
at Freddy’s house, and, entering the garden, 
he sat down hastily in the porch, his head 
swam and he felt so ill that he could hardly 
move, 

After resting awhile he rose, and put the 
tricycle round at the side of the house as he 
had seen Freddy do. While he was doing this 
a — stepped into the garden and 
said,—, 

‘*Pardon me; may I ask by whose invitation 
you are here?” 

“Certainly; by Mrs. Woodgar’s.” 

‘IT saw you at Brighton yesterday with that 
lady.” 

‘* Very likely you did. I cannot. see why 
you should trouble yourself about my actions ; 
you are & stranger to me. Kindly explain your 
motive.’ 


woman from compromising herself with a 
strfinger, and one to whom her fair fame can- 
not be very dear as he leads her to do under- 
hand actions.” 

“By Jove! sir; you are making assertions 
with a vengeance. I de not recognize your 
right to make so open and unguarded a charge ; 
the lady’s fair fame is very dear to me—so 
dear that if you attack it in this unwarrant- 
able manner I shall be tempted to forget your 
cloth, and meet you as man to man, and try to 
give you a good thrashing.”’ 

In the heat of his anger Malcolm forgot his 





sun was setting in purple and gold, everything 
was calm and bright as a pastoral picture. 


illness; his cheeks flashed and his a 
er 


sparkled. Thetwo men measured each 


“My motive is to prevent a defenceless- 


some young fellows. Both had the fearless, 
open look of honest, brave manhood. 

‘tI do not wish to quarrel with you, sir; I 
am by profession a manof peace. I only wish 
to understand clearly that you are on terms 
of friendship at this house, and I will leave 
ou.” 

“I certainly hope to win, and be worthy of 
Mrs, Woodgar’s friendship; and even, should 
fate so far favour me, dare to desire a deeper 
interest in the lady’s life than friendship.” 

“Ah! I understand, sir. Forgive me if I 

seemed rade, I repent it, an 
success. Good evening.” 
With white, set face, Felix Airton left the 
house which had been the casket that contained 
his heart’s best treasure; he-saw no glory in 
the sunset, he felt no blessing in the balm-like 
breath of heaven that blew — him softly, 
cooling his hot forehead. e walked on 
hastily till he came to a handsome house stand- 
ing back from Chureh-street, which he entered, 
and said to a servant,— 

‘** Tell your master I want to see him.” 

He then walked into a handsome library, 
seated himself in a chair, turned his back 
to the light and waited. His eyes looked 
troubled, but all other sign of feeling was 


wish you 


| kept down by his iron will. 


A cheery, noble-looking old man entered and 
held out his hand cordially, 

“Why, Felix, what has brought you from 
Brighton to-day?” 

_“ Trouble, uncle.” 

“‘T am griéved to hear it, lad. Tell me about 
it.” 

“T find Agnes Woodgar has deceived. me 
eruelly. You know we were lovers long ago, 
when we were too poor to marry; you know, 
too, how the was tempted to marry for a home 
when she knew I had gone to a distant mission 
where she could not follow me. You know 
how we met again here when she was free 
and renewed ‘our old friendship. There has 
been no verbal agreement; but we each knew 
that when the year of mourning was up, that 
I should try to renew the old betrothal. Well, 
when I was at Brighton she agreed to write 
to me daily; I had many beautiful letters, 
and felt so sure of winning my darling. Then 
a letter came saying she had gone to London, 
and I was not to write until her return. When 
she was supposed to be in town I saw her at 
Brighton with a strange gentleman, who took 
her hand and kissed it at —- . To-day I 
met him at her house, and he boldly declared 
he hoped to win Mrs, Woodgar as his wife. 
Now you see the wedding you and I have 

lanned so happily cannot be. I know how 
fond you are of Agnes; try to think the best of 
her, and for my sake watch over her and 

mard her, for she is but a girl to whom, thank 

eaven, the wickedness of the world is as yet 
unknown. Now I shall go back to my duties 
with a heavy load to ee trouble that will 
weigh upon my heart while life lasts, for I 
have lost the only love of my lonely life.” 

“My dear boy, don’t be rash; there must 
be some misunderstanding. is incap- 
able of deceit; she is o and honest as the 
light of day. Donot despair; I will see her. 
Stay here, and try to see the bright side of the 
picture. Write to her and beg for an explana- 
tion, "Tis trae the facts look black against 
her, but she may be able’to explain your 
doubts away. Now had it been that ey. 
thoughtless little witch of a Fred, Ishould not 
have been surprised, ahe is — of any 
insanity by way of diversion ; Agnes is 
different, she has suffered and been strong ; 16 
tried and true, a woman above suspicion. 
will see into the matter, my old favourite could 
not be such a light o’ love. Come and dine 
with me, dinner is served; and ’tis so much 
more enjoyable when we take it together. 
Freddy, unconscious of the trouble her freak 

was bringing upon her dearest friends, hastened 
home and found Malcolm seated in the porch 
shivering, and looking so ill that all the woman 
stirred in her, and, fo: ing all but that he was 





fiercely. Both were well-proportioned, hand- 





ill and alone, she led him into the pretty sitting- 
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room and made him lie down while she bustled 
about to get him a cup of hot tea. 
Before she left him she threw a warm shawl 
over his feet, and he thanked her with a smile. 
When he weke up the gas was lighted, 
and Freddy was kneeling beside him, in 


a cozy, home dress, holding a cup of tea |: 


for him to He lifted his heavy 
eyes to her fair, troubled face, and it dawned 
upon him that he was being a trouble to her. 
Hastily sitting up, he said,— 

“ My dear girl! how good of you. I must 
be off. I did not mean to fall asleep; I can’t 
think what makes me so drowsy. I’ve felt 
queer for days.” 

“ Never mind anything, only drink this, and 
keep quiet; the rest will make you feel 
better.” 

‘© You are a good Samaritan, indeed, and I ll 
do anything you tell me,”’ 

He drank the tea eagerly, for he was now 
ee fever; then he lay back among 
the cushions and mentally marvelled how he 
was to drag his heavy limbs to his lodgings. 

“ Have you far to go?”’ asked Freddy, who 
had been thinking the same thing with huge 
compassion, for she was a tender-hearted girl, 
and could see he was suffering someely “If 

ie were here you should not go at all,” she 
said, softly, ae she put her cool hand upon his 
hot forehead. 

“ Who is ie?” 

“ My sister-in-law; such a dear, good girl. 
A she would not send you away li 
t ; 79 

“ Ah, pet, but you must, and at once too. I 
am more than grieved to have troubled you so 
much.” ° 

He staggered to his feet, and with an almost 
pitifal effort to look all right, pulled himself 
— and held out his hand to say good- 

ye. 

“ You must not go alone, you are not fit. Sit 
down a second while I get my hat. I'll go 
= you as far as your lodging, and see you 
safe.” 

Malcolm sat down to wait, and looked round 
the room—the pretty, homely room—with keen 
appreciation of its tasteful arrangement, 

‘*How about my traps?” he asked, when 
she returned. 

“Oh, they must_remain here till you can 
fetch them. I’ll take care of them; you are 
too tired to carry more than yourself.” 

She turned down the gas, and led the way 
out of the room. Malcolm followed, stagger- 
ing blindly. When they were out in the cool 
night air she made him take her arm, and 
tenderly led him along. Such a wee woman 
she was to support a big man, and he looked 
down at her pretty pitiful face and found in 
her tender consideration a new charm. 

When they reached the trim, tidy house 
where he was lodging, he could hardly stand. 
His landlady started at sight of him, saying,— 

“Oh! sir, you have met with an accident.” 
Pe Mrs, Gates, ’tis not that; but I am 


Anxious for him, Freddy followed him into 
the house; the parlour was well lighted, and 
at sight of Malcolm’s ghastly face the two 
women started, 

“Lie down, sir. I’d better go for the 
doctor at once if the young lady will wait with 
you.” 

_ Freddy flushed hotly beneath the woman’s 

inquiring eyes, but consented to stay; indeed 

she desired to do so, for she wanted to hear the 

doctor's verdict. Malcolm lay down on the 

little couch and dozed off again, while Fredd 

his a = burning forehead and moisten 
ps. 

After a while he moved restlessly, and 
began to talk, arene trembled, for she 
knew his mind wandered ; he confounded her 


with his mother, and seemed to think he was 
at home, 

When the doctor came, Freddy slipped out of 
the room and waited in the dark passage till 
he had gone; then she hastened back to find 
Mrs. Gates looking awfally troubled. , 

“ What is it?” she whispered, looking piti- 











fully at the restless, feverish head, that moved 
incessantly from side to side. 

‘* Typhus fever, miss; ain’t it awful? And 
my hands that full with work I don’t know 
where to turn ; and my little ones, too! I for- 
got to ask if it was catching.” 

“ It’s always best to be on the safe side and 
believe it is,” said Freddy, ‘ so I’llrun and get 
you some Condy’s fluid; keep your apron wet 
with that andsprinkle your dress, and you’ll be 
safe. How dreadful for him; and he cannot 
tell us where to send for his friends.” 

‘* There is a letter up there behind the glass. 
I know it comes from his mother ; he told me 
80, and showed me what a beautiful hand she 
writes for an old woman.” 

Without hesitation Freddy sat down and 
read the name and address ; the letter and all 
its anxious motherly love was sacred to her. 
She then asked for pen and ink, and wrote a 
tender,{thoughtful letter, and broke the news 
gently to Mrs. Prior. 

Then she waited till she knew her new 
friend was comfortably settled in bed, and ran 
out to post her letter and bring in such sick- 
room dainties as she imagined he would want. 

When she returned she offered to help by 
staying with him till his mother should 
arrive, 


CHAPTER III. 


A wet morning in town is a very depressing 
affair; unlike the country, the rain, instead 
of freshening, seems to deaden our surround- 
ings. So thought Agnes Woodgar as she flat- 
tened her pretty nose against a window in 
Broad-street, City; she was aoying with a 
friend whose husband managed a bank. Jolly 
folks they were, who tried to make her visit 
pleasant to her, and succeeded. 

This rain was a bad business, for they were 
to have driven their guest through the West- 
end that day. 

Agnes was thinking of her ‘own little home, 
and recalling wet mornings there when the 
rain-drops seemed to distil sweetness every- 
where, and renew the beauty of the earth as 
by a celestial bath. 

All at once she clapped her hands, and call- 
ing to'a curly-headed youngster, said. ‘Look! 
look! Archie, there is a rainbow, and it looks 
80 queer dipping over the grim housetops.” 

A lady ‘came to her side, and putting her 
arms affectionately about her, said, ‘‘ What 
have we r citizens done that we should be 
denied the arch of heaven, ma belle? You 
spoke as if the country folks had entered into 
a contract to buy up the rainbows for their ex- 
clusive and picturesque use. Heaven does not 
forget the dwellers in great cities, but sends 
light to all alike. The moonlight, now, makes 
this [grim old city look like a place fall of 
fairy palaces at times. There is nothing I 
enjoy more than a moonlight walk through the 
City, ’tis all so grandly still and calm after the 
ae and crush of the day. If one would feel 
completely out of the hurly-burly he should 
spend an evening walking round the old City 

urches and sup serenely upon solitude, 
For my part I love London, and would rather 
rent a cellar in Drury-lane than a palace in 
the country; and yet I have spent most of my 
life at a farm-house.”’ 

“Yes, feeding fowls and milking cows, till, 
out of sheer compassion, I took you from mere 
vegetation to live with me in London,” said 
Mr. Dusart, as he joined the grou at the wide 
window, and sat down on the old-fashioned, 
cosily-cushioned window-seat. 

se Freddy loves London,” said Agnes, smiling ; 
“ "tis the height of her ambition to live here 
always.”’ : 

‘*Freddy must come and stay with us when 

‘ou go home, Aggie. Steyning is a dull place 
tn so young and merry a girl.” 

‘* Freddy always manages to make peat of 
fun for herself. I think sometimes if it were 
not for her pretty baby face she would be more 
like a boy than a girl. I hope she is not get- 
ting up to any mischief ; one never feels sure 
of , 8he is such a reckless monkey.” 





“ Letters ma’am,” said a smart mai?-servant 
entering briskly and putting a pile of letters 
into Mrs. Dusart’slap. She turned them over 
and passed two to Agnes. 

‘Read them, dear; they may divert your 
mind from the dull weather.” 

Agnes opened the first that came to hand, 
they were both directed in Freddy’s free and 
easy scrawl, The first contained details of 
ordinary housekeeping matters, and a few 
racy remarks about life at Steyning, wind- 
ing up with a request to know how soon her 
sister might be expected home, A postscript, 
heavily underlined, told that she had much to 
en her sister, as she had had no end of adven- 

ures. 

Agnes laid it aside with a smile hovering 
over her sweet face, then hastily opened the 
other; it was so strange, she thought, to have 
two letters from Freddy at once; for Freddy 
was a notoriously bad correspondent. The 
second letter proved to be one from Felix 
Airton, which Freddy had enclosed. Agnes 
opened it with bright expectant face and read 
with incredulous eyes its strange contents. 

He sternly accused her of unheard-of decsp- 
tions; said that, for reasons of her own, she 
had led him to believe she was in town visiting 
mutual friends, when she was, in reality, at home, 
going about with a strange man who openly 
confessed himself herlover. He spoke briefly 
of his own suffering, and said he intended to 
leave England within a month, to try to for- 
get in hard work in his Master’s service the 
hag disappointment and grief she had caused 


im, 

When Agnes had read it she threw it into 
her friend’s lap and staggered out of the room, 
to hide her pain and perplexity in her own 
room. 

Mrs. Dusart read the strange effusion 
through twice, and said, as she leant over her 
husband, “If you are not too busy, dear, read 
this and tell me what it means. I can’t 
understand it at all.’’ 

Mr. Dusart did as desired; then said, ‘I 
should not think you could make it out, old 
woman. The man’s mad. Evidently there is 
some serious misunderstanding ; Airton is not 
the man to bring an unfounded charge against 
a good woman like es. I will write to him 
at once and assure him she is here. Tis a 
pity ousting should come between them 
again; they are fearfully unlucky lovers. He 
deserves to lose,her, though, for his unjust sus- 
picion. I hate want of faith.” 

‘Yet you were the most jealous, suspicious, 
and exacting of lovers.” 

“ Of course I was ; that’s the reason I am 
so dead on the same faults in others, You 
know the old adage,—‘ reformed thieves make 
the best detectives ;’ having once been a fool 
a makes me more keen upon we" 4 in 
others. Give me a kiss, old woman, and go 
and bully that dear girl into good spirits. Such 
a letter and such a morning are enough to 
damp the spirits of an undertaker.” 

“ Why an undertaker?’’ 

‘‘Because they are the most cheerful 
creatures in creation, my queen. People are 
always what it is their business not to be.” 

With a nod to his boy—who was listening 
intently—Mr. Dusart put on his office air of 
grave dignity, and departed to write a stinging 
letter to his old schoolfellow and pet crony, 
Felix Airton. 

Mrs. Dusart hastened to comfort Agnes, 
whom she found pacing the room, with wide, 
haggard eyes, and a pitiful quiver about her 
sweet lips. 

Meanwhile, wicked little Freddy was doing 
penance for her many misdeeds in a sick 
room. Mrs. Prior had not turned up, and 
Malcolm lay sick unto death, dependent upon 
strangers. Freddy tended him with dear 
devotion; no vigil was too severe to test her 
patience, and, as she watched and waited for 
the change to come, she grew from girl to 
woman, and learnt to love with the fall, 
earnest affection of an ardent nature. 

But with her love = shame fcr the part 
she had played, and she ceaselessly recalled 
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Malcolm’s words the day she lost her mother’s 
ring: “ Icould forgive anything in one I loved 
but a direct falsehood or an acted lie.” 

How should she telt,him, she wondered; 
how find courage to meet his .scorm? 

She was surprised Mrs, Prior did not come 
to her son’s sick bed, but she was too cruelly 
anxious on his account to give.much thought 
to her strange silénce. 

At first Freddy had looked* upon her 
Brighton escapade as great fun, but now she 
felt differently about it, and grew terribly 
sensitive to the opinion of the peaple abont 
her—which was now dead against her, for the 
goody-goody element was intensely shocked to 
see her devoting herself so. openly te a com- 
plete stranger, even though that stranger was 
sick unto death, and her service to him even, 
as.& crown’ to her womanhood; a saintly 
service upon which Héaven smiled, fer she 
was rewarded by seeing her patient slowly re- 


turn to the safe outskirts of health, where it, 


would take terribly little-to plunge him back 
to the slough of despond contaitied in the dire 
disease that had mastered his brave manhood. 

The day he returned to reason was,a stormy 
one, thunder rent the héavy air, lightning cut 
up the dense clouds: 86 terrible was the war 
of the elements to Freddy that she felt it only 
too. i at such an hour an affrighted soul 
might slip through the uproar ta,its Creator. 

This feeling made’ her creep to the bedside 
and hide-her face upon the pillow where thie 
sick man’s head Iay. She clasped his. thin 
hand in both her plump palms, and prayed 
silent, timid prayers for his, safety. The 
room was dark and dull, the rain beat upon 
the windows like warning fingers that sought 
to hasten the sick man’s soul away. 

The landlady sat in the kitchen, trying. to 
drown the uproar by crooning a cradle-song to, 
her frightened child. Freddy shuddered; the 
sick man’s slumber was so deep and still—so at 
variance with the aspect of outward things. 

Freddy pressed a fervent, frightened kiss 
upon his closed eyelids and sternly. set lips. 

“Oh! I wish he would wake up. ’Tis so 
strange to-sleep in this storm. . Speak. to me, 
my darling, I am so frightened,” 

Maleolm heard the tender whisper, it pierced 
the mists of his brain .sickness as a breezy 
breath of heaven disperses the murky vapours 
of earth. Fora second he lay battling with 
reluctant memory, then the events of the past. 
weeks returned clsaniy, and ‘he realized all this 
girl had dared to do for him in face of. the 
gossips of the place: His hands‘stole up to her 
neck, and, with the one whisper, ‘‘ Heayen 
bless you, brave heart!"’*he drew her head 
upon his breast, and poured out & passionate 
flood of tenderness, that well rewarded her for 
all the hard vigils, all the patient waiting, 

The storm no longer had the power t» chill 
her warm heart, the uproar fell upon comforted 
ears, for Heaven had heard her prayer above 
the storm, and had put it in.Maleolm’s .power 
to answer it. A brief while she gave tathe 
dear indulgence of hearing her. lover tell of 
his gratitude; then the ‘itstincts of the nurse 
returned, and she bade him lie still while she 
gave him something to-renew his strength. 
Then, pillowed,on her arm, he fell asleep 
again, calm as an infant on its motHer’s 
breast. 

While he slept this healing-sleep a fly drove. 
up, and a kind-faced.old lady got ont in a 
flutter of excitement. 

Freddy could; not, move for fear of Waking 
‘Malcolm. She heard ‘the old lady’s tearfulex- 
planation of her tardy, appearance—heard her 
entreat for tidings of her only son—heard the 
landlady’s doubtfnl; warning whisper, and’ 
still knelt, trembling and expectant, whilé the 
door opened noiselessly, and the old lady came 
in with eager, anxious, eyes, 

Freddy made a warning motion, and the old 
lady crept quietly in and knelt‘ beside . her, 
silent tears slowly coursing down her cheeks 
as she noted the rayages fever had made ia 
her handsome lad, even in so short @ time, 

Ciaprineting her, anxiety, Freddy whis- 
pered,— 





“He will get well soon; all danger is: 
passed.’’ 

‘*Oh! thank Heaven! for he is‘ all I have 
left in my old age.’’ 

Then, in silent sympathy, the: two- women 
waited till the dark- eyes unclosed, and*Mal- 
colm said,— 

“Fred, you —_ patient child; how cramped: 
you, must be after kneeling there so:long. You 
should have moved me, dear.”’ 

‘What! and so disturb the sleep that is to 
do you so mych' good? Isit likely?” 

“ Only that which is saint like and unselfish 
is likely in you, my best beloved.” 

‘‘Hush! Malcolm your mother is-here:” 

“Oh! my poor boy; how unkind you-must* 
baye thought your miserable old ‘mother to 
have left you to strangers at such a time!” 

‘“* Mother mine, I have‘had care enough even. 
to content you. I_am glad you were oe 
the pain and trouble of this illness, am- 
going to get well now—quick, sharp+and you’: 
must love my Fred for my, sake; she will be-a 
daughter worthy of even you.” 

Freddy shrank from the sharp: inquiry: of 
the:mother's eyes, and managed to leave them 
alone-while she went away to get some tea for 
the traveller. 

That night Freddy gave up her place as. 
nurse to the mother, and went back to her own 
home, which seemed ;strangely empty and 
desolate, The poor girl was worn out and 
weary. She crept into bed, and lay with wide- 
open eyes, looking atthe window that shewed’ 
her the moonlit sky beyond. She'-was very 
miserable. Now there was no longer any need 
for her to attend to Malcolm she-felt it would 
be better that she should gtay away. 

So, early in the morning, she wrote a kind 
little letter t> Mra. Prior, packed; up:a few, 
things, and started off to join Agnes’ i town, 
for she-felt she dared not confess - her fault 
till she had Aggie’s kind counsel to diteot ber: 

When Mrs. Prior read the letter to Malcolm, 
he sighed, and said,— 

* My shy, sweet love! Mother, be quick-and 
get me well enough to foltowher, I could not 
live withont her now. Oh! she has been so: 
good to.me;, I should have died without her 
care.” 

Mrs. Prior sighed,.and auswered,— 

‘She must be a dear, unselfish gir} to have 
done so0:much for you. I shall always be 
grateful;to her. But; consider well before you 
give your life into such weak hands, my son: 
She.is but a pretty, thoughtless child; and'a 
man. wants a woman, fora wife.” 

‘Oh! she is woman e in time of need} 
mother ; and I want just such a perfect love ag; 
hers to steady me,” 

“Then I most. earnestly hope it. may bs 
given,to you, dear.” 

‘*How was it you could not come before, 
mother ?”” 

‘«T ed gone away, dear, as I wrote to you 
I intended to do,.gone away,on e visit to yonr 
Uncle, Dick, who is not in good™health; and 
hag made me promise to share his home; he 
is go lonely in that lovely place, He wishes 
you, were a clergyman, colm; he Has’ a. 
splendid living just about'to fall'vacant.” 

‘‘T am not sorry, mother ; I would rather be. 
an artist than a: king—for I should’ make a. 
deuced bad king, and I, hope to: be a good 
artist. Now I’m going to . 
crowd. a month's strength into a few ; 

Fregdy found, when she ra 5 wap ee mag 
that she had barely enough to t her 
London-bridge. “She had’ ¢ so, much’ 
on Malcolm that her housekeeping money 
was nearly gone, It would’ not even-run to a 
cab from the station, so shé bravely took’up 
her bag aud tramped through the City, where 
many offers of assistance,greeted: her, It was 
not often such a sweet, wild rose-was seen in 
the busy. streets. ' 

Very tired and dusty,, she presented berpell | 
at last at, the baok, tailed up the seemingly 
endless stairs, and foynd, Mrs. Dusart and. 
Agnes had gone out shopping. 8d she begged 
the maid to get her a cup of tea and show her 
to her sister’s room‘ where’she thirew herself: 


‘on the bed to rest and brace up her-courage to 
o point requisite té make fall confession to 


When Mrs. Dusart and Agnes returned, 
Mr. Dusart at once informed them of Freddy’s 
arrival, Agnes flew-to her room and caught 
the scapegrace to her-heart, saying, — 

“What have you been up to, Freddy? Some- 
thing shocking, I know, by: the. look of you. 
Come, confess at’ once:!’” 

To her surprise, instead*of theready laugh 
and saucy answer she expected, Freddy threw 
her arms round her neck, and sobbed’as if-her 
heart would break. 

Then followed a full and partisujar con- 
fession ; and Agnes, instead of being:angry, 
gave beings pte py Or) hag, and de- 
clared she had lifted a from her miod —for 
she thought at-least she-had burned their 
house down during a a of! lanterns, or 


equally 

She déd her-a little for he». compro- 
mising freak, butnever-hinted atthe trouble 
it had: brenght to her, After-a deal of coaxing 
Freddy consentedto make:herself presentable 
and'go down to supper; where she. received a 
hearty welcome from: both host: and: hostess, 
be ee. very fond ofthe jolly;:laughtex: 
ov! : 

When, in covfidence, Més.. Dusart, heard. of 
Freddy’s masquerade, and all it had led to, 
she just shut herself up in herowm room and 
wrote a full account of it? to: Pelix-Airton, and 

chim, unless. hé- would lose. Agnes 
altogether, to come and be reconciled to her 
without loss of time: : 


( GHAPTER, IV, 

No-answer came to. Mis: Dusart’s letter; in 
factyitreached Felix -Airton’saddress too late-to 
undothe mischief Freddy’s innocent essapade 
had caused. He-had gone away from his old 
lodgings, andthe letter was-returned to Mrs. 
Dusart.’ The little. woman. felt: truly grieved 
for Agnes, who had grown sad and shadowy. 

“7 must: go: home, Mrs. Dusart,’’ she said ; 
“T de not-feel fit to. bea visitor, Keep Freddy 
with you for awhile ;- Imust-be alone to face 
my. future-bravely.” 

Her good friend allowed her to go, and: when 
she said good-bye, whispered,— 

"Keep. a brave-heart, Iwill findmavay to 
help you,” 

Wien Agees got. backs into. her: own little 
home she felt'very lonely, and was: still: more 
depressed when. tite rector’s: people gave.her 
the-eut-direct. Her heart was. very trenbled,. 

ev she was not quite .bopeless, fur she. had. 
aith in Mrs. Dusart’ss promise, and: believed 
she would find a-way to help:her.. 

Mrs. Prior had taken her-dearison away to 
reornit at his Uncle. Dick's: Letters: came 
from him- to: Freddy, and Agnes: forward d 
them: When. Freddy received , Malcolm’s 
letters ‘she answered’ them. in’ a, manner to 
satisfy even his-exacting love, but she did not 
give him her town address, and waited to tell 
him, when she sawhim, how.shehad deceived ; 
s9-to him-she was still the young-widow, Mrs. 
Woodgar. 

Agnes's pretty brow puckered whemshe:saw, 
by’ the address, that Preddy bad not as. yet 
undeeeived her lover,.and gle. wrote.to reddy 
asking her to do so, Then came Freddys 
coaxing reply, and she allowed: her to. bide 
her- time, and tell her story when and how 
she pleased. 

Felix Airton took a’heavy heart away when 
-heentered his new-home—a pretty little house 
he‘liad’ prepared with such happy hopes for 
his dear een Now he believed her. false, and: 
shut bh away from a er mi dif- 
ferently by omitting to-Jeave his new address 
with his last Tamale dy; so: My: and Mrs. 
Dusart’s letters were. never received; and the 
poor fellow suffered all the cruel torture of. 
what he believed to be. unrequited love. 

He was making preparationstoleave Bngland 
es soon as he could’ get someone to: fill . his 
plate; and as the. days uch dull, sad 
days they were to him—he: grew impatient 
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under soffering, and almost lost faith in the 
Divine compassion which he had:relied upon 

all his life. 

When Mrs. Dusart’s letter: came ‘back, she 
said to Freddy,— 

“You must set your! wits to work, Freddy, 
and find out a# way to'put! matters ‘right be- 
tween these unhappy young people: You caused 
the misunderstanding, and youmust bring about 
the r iliation.” 

“TI will do my very best, I promise you,” 
said Freddy, throwing.aside the book she had 
been reading. ‘‘ Give me the old address and 
tell me how to-get: there; I will manage to 
find him and explain everything.” 

“ But you do not know London !” 

*¢ Well, I can’take:a cab; or, better still; 
you might go:with: me.” 

This was:Saturday night, and‘ Mrs, Dusart 
could not leave. home as she expected! some: 
gentlemen to'supper. 

“ We can’t'go to-night; Freddy; but: we can 
to-morrow. Mr, Dusart found out yesterday 
the church Felix*officiates in now. We'll go to 
the morning'service'and wait for him.” 

80, early the next morning, they’ took a 
hansom and started off in search of the young 
clergyman. It was a: delightfal ere 
sunny and breezy; the City was still wi 
Sabbath tranquillity. 

The service had:commenced when the ladies: 
reached the suburban church, so they stole in 
quietly and sat) where they’could. Felix’ was: 
giving out the first’ hymn; it was: ‘Lead, 
kindly Light.’’ Freddy remembered’ it’ was 
Agnes’sfavourite hymn, and wondered: if Felix 
remembered it: too. 

Felix prayed; she thought; more fervently 
than ever; and while the wicked little thing 
admired his: graye; earnest piety, she thanked 
—_ she was not to marry a maz so like an 
angel. 

After the service Mrs, Dusart' asked. the 
verger to show them’ into the vestry, where 
they waited for Felix, When he entered: he 
started, and looked a little annoyed ; but 
Freddy said, in her pretty, excited way, that 
she had come to free’ Agnes from: blame, 
assuring’ him that, like Crwsar’s wife, she was 
above suspicion. 

Felix hastily arrayed himself‘in his walk- 
ing clothes, and accompanied his friends to 
the cozy little house he had hoped* would be 

8 home. Freddy was delighted with 
the place, and brought’ a flush‘to his face by 
exclaiming,— 

aa how allthis: would: have. delighted 

When they had drank a‘glass of wine Mrs, 
Dusart said, laying her hand on Felix’sarm,— 

“This. naugtity child’ has-a conféssion to 
make, which-you must‘lear without anger, for 
I have promised; in your name; that she shall 
not be scolded. Now, Freddy, tell Felix how 
you personated his betrothed wife*in girlish 
frolic; and: make him understand, if-you can— 
men = —~ dense—that yo" is innocent’ of 
everything he intagines her guilty of,” 

Freddy turned red, then: white, and her 
voice was very shakey and wneertain; as, with- 
out a word’ to ‘mitigate: her wildness, she told 
him of her freaktliat had led’ to such disas- 
trous results, 

He heard her in perfect silence, his bands 
hiding ‘his*face,; his» elbows upon the table. 
When she had finished he said, softly, ‘‘ You 
have wronged your: sister deeply, Freddy. I 
hope this will‘be a‘lessom to you, and that in 
fature you will be more trustworthy.” 

“Come, you must not be cross'with the silly 
child! I said'you should not, Felix.” 

“And I willnot,;dearoldfriend@. If Agnes can 
forgive her, surely I can! ‘Come, Preddy, my 
child, don’t cry.. I am sorry I spoke severely.” 

Freddy looked’ up-with an. April smile, and 
looked so prettily penitent that Felix was 
obliged to kiss her. 

‘* You will goto. Agnes soon, Felix,” she 
said. when they shoots hands at’perting: 

“I will writeto her to-night’and go to her 


Agnes was listlessly trying over‘a new song 
the next morning in her pretty parlour; the 
song was ‘* Some day,” and the words struck 
at the centre of hér heartache. 

Felix, who had enteredat the open door un- 
heard, listened to the tender melody, and saw 
the sunbeams steal to his loved one's face with 
timid caressing touch ; then, in an instant, he 
was beside her, his arms.about her, his kisses 
oa her lips: And. she, ppor overswrought 
little soul; sobbed out: all her misery on his 
faithful heart, and. was. comforted. exceed- 
i 


Before he left that.day she: had promised | 
to. become. his, wife.in.a week, and he. was- 


h ; 
apPy, ‘. i i 


The morning of the.wedding dawned clond- 
less. Freddy, who ‘had hastened home upon 
hearing of the coming bridal, was first to get 
up, and rushing into Agnes room, she said, 
excitedly, “ Wake up, Aggie. Fancy being able 
- rad like that’ upon your wedding morn- 

ggiesat up andirubbed her eyes. Fredd 


bright cheeks and eyes:full of tears. 
“Why, what’sthe matter, puss; why are you 
crying.? ’’ 


ful girl, and.cam’t bear you to belong to any- 
one but me. You will never be quite my own 
again; and Felix thinks me quite:too utterly 
wicked for anything, and won’t let you love me 
much longer.”’ 

“Nonsense; dear little sis, you are unjust. 
Besides, you will be married, yourself, soon, 
and perhaps I shall feel jealous,’’ 

‘Not you! Besides, I don’t feel like getting 
married; something tells me my,life-tides will 
not continue to run smeothly, much longer: I 
shall live alone here with that stupid servant 
till I grow grey. ButIam.a selfish little fool 
to grumble upon what should be. the brightest 
morning in your life. Forgive me, dear, and 
believe I wish you every happiness.’ 

Agnes put her arms round Freddy,and said, 
fondly, ‘‘You are a silly, soft-hearted child ; 

ou must not bé miserable. Felix and I will 

away only a month, at the longest, and then 

you mustcome and share our home till you 
have one of your own.” 

“Tam sure shan’t! I should shock Felix 
out of hia senses, Besides, I think married 
folks‘ought'tolivealone. No, if Maleolm don’t 
want me I shall Keep on this place here and 
live alone, and be a daily governess, or-else I 
shall take a situation as resident governess, 


dear ;'get-up, breakfast’is ready, and there is'a 
lot of thingsto thiak about, Mrs. Dusart will 
bethere-by the first train.” 

Agnues* rose: and threw: a pretty~ morning 
wray round her, then, with her hand- in 
Fred y's, she walked round the little garden to 
plack the best of theflowers for the table. 

There were to be: but: few guests—Mr. and 
Mrs, Dusart, the rector and his wife, and an 
uncle of the bride—a rich city: merchant who 
had married into:society, and'was-as proud as 
only a self-made man‘canbe, 

Everything was as simple as possible; there 
had been so little time for preparation ; but 
the bride Jooked lovely enough for ——Se 
her soft grey satin. dress: with its simple bat 
costly trimming: of!'real: lace. Freddy was: 
very. fetching in a cream dress) and plumed 
hat. 

Felix met his bride with ‘a, glad, fond wel- 
come,, The quiet little town was all astin; a 
wedding was quite an event, and truly the 
bride was worth seeing,, apr had made 
her nose quite red crying,.so she had to. keep 
smelling her bouquet to hide it. . 

The cersmony passed off pleasantly, and the 
bride. looked -very happy as_ she signed her 
naroe in the vestry, with her tall, young hus- 


band beside-her. Shegave a regretful thought 
to Madcap Fred, and wished ‘she, too, were as 
well provided. . 

After breakfast the bride’s uncle said to her: 





to-morrow.” 
* o * * a 


“ Shall’ I invites Freddy to stay with me till 





y 
was perched on the foot of the bed, with: fever * 


** Because, because, 1 am a selfish, ungrate-: 


But don’t let us go-over the-old discussion, | 


you return from your wedding trip? She 
seems a bright sort of girl.” 

“T am afraid she will refuse, uncle. She is 

mad to be earning her own living, and talks of 
taking a situation as governess. She has.a 
sweetheart, so I amt im hopes all perplexity 
about her will be ended by marriage. She is 
dear, good girl, and dearer to me than anyone & 
in the world, except Felix.” 
_ Mr. Winter looked thoughtful, he was greatly 
in need of a refined ladylike girl to train a 
troublesome little daughter who refused to be 
polished tothe extent her mother desired. 

‘* Do-you think she is capable of teaching a 
girl of twelve how'to beliave as my. daughter 
should? Jessie, our youngest girl, is a terrible 
little Vixen ; she has beemspoilt by her mother, 
and I wish her-to become a presentable young 
lady. Her-governess leaves this day three 
weeks ; she is @ meek timid creature, but:of no 
use whatever to us.” 


Freddy. Here ste comes:” 

Freddy heard his pompous offer in silence, 
her ‘mind full of Malcolm. Surely he. could 
not object, she thought ; and it would be so 
hice to be earning: monéy for herself. So 
she agreed to accept the offer unless any un- 
foreseen event occurred to alter her plans. 

When Agnes went to change her drers 
Freddy gave her assistanee with tears.in her 
eyes ; it seemed asif her only friend weredeav- 
ing her. She clung to her with a sad heart- 
sinking; and said, ‘‘Oh, what shall I do with- 
out you, Aggie? ”’ ; 

‘‘ T'hope there: will be no-need for: you to-do 
without me, dear; I shall soon be back, then 
you shall share my home, You know that next 
to Felix you are my dearest upon earth,” 


said softly, as, she smoothed: the bair fsom 
Freddy’s hot forehead with, her cool, caressing 
hand, ‘‘ Cheer; up, ped, and - wish: me» Goi- 
speed; Felix is calling me,” 

Freddy bathed her eyes hastily, and des- 
cended: to seo Agnes. off: Rice, and: slippers 
were thrown after: the happy pair: Freddy 
sighed and, wished she, too, were a: bride. 

When allrthe, guests: had gone there was so: 
much; to do to»get? the house in order that 
Freddy had no timefor brooding, But thenext 
day she felt wretched ; it seemed asif the: house, 
were empty. She left her breakfast untouched, 
and:putting on her ulster and: hat, mounted. 
her tricycle, and: spun along the broad, sunlit 
road at fine speed. , 


bright. colour, to. her cheeks... After riding 
about all the morning she stopped at: Bramber 
Castle: and. ingpired if her missing,ring had 
been found, but,it, had not.. The soft air, 
fanned her cheek, and gave her: a sense. of, re- 
newed life ;. the calm tranquility of: the scene 
charmed:-Ler, and tossing aside. her hat she 
laid down under tie shadow of the trees and 
indulged in a day-dream. 

So-pleasant were her thoughts, so easy her 
resting-place, that she fell asleep and slept for 
hours; When she awoke the sun was fast 
sinking behind clouds of purple and gold, and 
she wascramped from her long lying. Spring- 
ing up she guided her tricycle to the p'ace 
where refreshments were sold, and buying 
some cakes‘aud milk made a simple-meal be- 
fore setting. out for home, 

When she got on‘her tricycle it was quite 
the grey of the evening ; everything about was 
refined by the rarefted-air; and asshespun elovg 
the road Freddy's ‘heart’was lightened of it» 
oppression, She felt strangely elated ; whist- 
ling as she went, she increased her speed, aud 
flew:through the:eool ‘night’ air like some gay 
bird of passage. 

When she came into Steyning‘ High-street, 
she stopped at the queer little shop with the 
town clock on top of it, and. bonght some bean- 
tiful little fruit pies for her supper. The shop- 
keeper, a nice, cheerfal old lady, noticed her 
bright looks, and‘ told her she looked bonny. 

“T feel bonny,” said: Freddy, watching the 
woman weigh a quarter of a pound.of toffee. 





“Do you‘know,-I feel what people ca’l ‘fey,’ a 


“T don’t’ know; you had better speak to 


Aggie kissed the sobbing: girl: fondly, and) 


The action.raised her spirits, and brought, a, 
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sort of inward gladness that is supposed to 
foretell misfortane.” 

“A pack of nonsense, Miss Woodgar! Don’t 
let that trouble you ; you have a lucky look. 
The black ox has not trodden on your foot yet ; 
and I hope it may be many a day ere it does. 
Good night, Mind the juice don’t run on to 
your pretty coat,” 

When Freddy.got home she called the ser- 
vant to bring a plate and draw a glass of ale 
for her supper. She still felt that strange 
lightness of heart that made her voice joyful. 
The girl, a stapid, country wench, did as de- 
sired ; then, standing shading the candle with 
her hand at the open door, she said,-— 

“A gentleman called to-day and asked for 
Mrs. Woodgar ; I told him she was married 
but yesterday to Mr. Airton, and he did seem 
took aback surely. I thought he was going to 
be ill, he looked so uncommon bad.”’ 

‘*Did he give his name?” 

‘* No, miss; I never asked him. I told him 
the missus had gone to Scotland; and, if you 
please, miss, he said, ‘Heaven forgive her—I 
cannot.’” 

“A light seemed to break upon Freddy's 
brain ; hastily showing the girl a photograph, 
she said,— 

‘* Was he like this?” 

* Exactly, miss,” 

Freddy’s heart sank. 
been gone ?” 

‘* About half-an-hour, miss.” 

= Give me my hat; there is a horrible mis- 
take.” 

With shaking hands Freddy put on her hat, 
and flew out of the house like a mad thing. 
The girl looked after her in amazement. 


“ Well, I never did, surely. First he, then 
she, in their tantrums. Well, a wedding do 
seem, like a thanderstorm, to turn everything 
sour!” said the girl, shutting the door after 
her mistress with a vexed looked. 

The moon had not risen, and the streets, 
which were innocent of , were dim and 
shadowy as Freddy flew along in mad haste. 
The wind had sprung up and blew in her face 
as she pressed on, feeling as she supposed Alice 
did in Wonderland, when the Red Queen kept 
urging her to fly, “faster! faster! faster!” 

Freddy wanted to get to the station in time 
for the last train to town. She guessed Mal- 
colm would leave by that, She wasin wretched 
suspense; she dreaded his going away under 
the impression that she, instead of Agnes, had 


“How long he has 


been married. She saw it all, now: Malcolm, 


impatient for a reply to his last letter—which 
she had neglected to answer through being 
taken up with Agnes’s affairs—had hastened to 
her to know the reason of his letter remaining 
unacknowledged, and had been met with the 
tidings of Aggie’s marriage; and believing his 
girl love to be the widow, of course he went 
esd with the notion that she was false to 

im, 

Fast as she flew she reached the station 
only in time to see the train steaming away. 
She sank down on a seat breathless, and an 
official seeing her said, kindly, ‘‘ Did you want 
to go by that train, miss? It was the last to 
London to-night,” 

Tears were in Freddy's eyes, and her voice 
was unsteady as she gasped, ‘No, I did not 
want to go by it. I wanted tosee a gentleman 
= went in it; in fact, I have a message for 

im.” 

“There were only two passengers from here, 
miss—one, a young girl, the other, a gentle- 
man, tall and pale. Will you send a tele- 
gram?” 

‘‘ No, thanks, I will write when I get home. 
Can you get mea stamp? ”’ 

* Yes, miss,”’ 

“ Then please do.” 


When the man had gone Freddy paced the 
platform in a miserable state of excitement. 
“ She was absurdly upset,” she told herself ; “a 
letter would explain everything.” Butthe ache 
at her heart and trouble in her mind were not 
to be easily put aside, She bitterly re- 





proached herself for not having explained 
matters before. 

When the man returned, she thanked him, 
took the stamp, and hastened hom» to write 
to Malcolm. Not knowing any other address 
she sent her letter to his uncle’s country-seat 
where he had been staying. 


A few days later she had a cold, little letter 
from Mrs. Prior saying her son was in Paris, 
and that Freddy's letters would be forwarded 
when she knew his address, Freddy threw 
the letter down in a passion, and remembering 
the delay caused by letters not em | Felix 
Airton, she said, ‘‘ Botheration take the letters, 
they seem to have the power of evil in league 
against them !” 

At first she thought she would writ® 
another letter to Mrs. Prior, but the cold ton® 
of that lady’s epistle set her against the idea- 

She did not know,that Malcolm had written 
to his mother a hasty account of bis sweet- 
heart’s supposed faithlessness, or that the 
good mother had thfown her letter aside, 
supposing it to ba some paltry excuse for 
her fickleness. 

So when a note came from Mr. Winter call- 
ing her to town she went at once, leaving strict 
instructions with the servant that all letters 
were to be forwarded to her quickly. The 
little house was shut up, the maid going in 
daily to see that all was safe; and Freddy, 
with a heavy heart, started for the great 
City. 

Mr. Winter met her himself and tookherto his 
grand house in a carriage and pair. To Freddy's 
surprise Mrs, Winter totally ignored all family 
connection, and treated her at once as an 
employé. This roused Freddy’s ire at once; 
she was proud girl, and did not readily sub- 
mit to being sat upon even by so imposing a 
person as the Juno-like Mrs. Winter. 

For Aggie’s sake she determined to bear the 
trying position for a time; but she found it 
hard when a girl of her own age gave her the 
cold shoulder. Miss Rose Winter was not a 
bad-hearted girl, but she had been well iced by 
her mother’s idea of what was due to her 
as her daughter. The child Freddy was 
supposed to instruct proved to be a source 
of real wretchedness to sunny-natured Freddy. 
Many were the battles royal they had before 
the first week was out, 


Mrs. Winter, who had never really liked 
the idea of Freddy’s becoming one of them, 
took the child’s part, and so made matters 
worse. 

The home of the Winters was at Hamp- 
stead, near the Heath, a pretty place called 
“The Birches.” It was Freddy’s greatest 
delight to slip away to the windy heath, and 
wander about in restless freedom. One day 
when she had strolled too far for the leisure 
allowed her, she hastened back in breathless 
haste, sure of a scolding from the severe 
Mrs. Winter, who delighted in timing every- 
body to a second, and scolding them for hours 
if they were late. 

The girl was feeling heart-sick with suspense, 
for as yet she had received no tidings from 
Malcolm Prior. Life at The Birches was be- 
coming insufferable; for a fat-faced parson 
Rose particularly affected had proved as 
cruelly fickle as less godly men, and professed 
an admiration for jolly little Fred, who had 
found in him her only friend in her new life. 

When sks reached home Mrs. Winter was 
crossing the hall, and paused to say, severely,— 

‘*Miss Woodgar, you really take liberties. 
I told you to return by five at the latest, and 
you have presumed to dispute my authority by 
remaining out till six, an offence my own 
daughter would not dare to be guilty of. Please 
oblige me by dressing quickly, and come down 
to the drawing-room ; we have visitors, and as 
Rose has sprained her wrist I rely upon you to 
give us some music.” 

Freddy’s cheeks were crimson, and her heart 
hot with rebellious pride. She was never 
asked to appear before guests except-when she 





could be of use, and this evening she felt un- 
equal to stand being snubbed in public. 

“Pray excuse me to-night, Mrs. Winter,” 
she ‘said; “really my head aches so badly I 
only feel fit to be alone,” 

Mrs. Winter favoured her with a cold stare, 
and, drawing up her train of pale primrose 
satin, she said, baughtily,— 

“Tis my wish that you come down, Miss 
Woodgar, and please be properly dressed’; one 
would think we paid you poorly to see the 
dowdy clothes you wear.” 

Before Freddy could answer she had entered 
the drawing-room, and was blandly talking to 
her guests. 

Freddy, the wicked little rebel, felt. her 
temper rising. ‘‘A worm will turn,” she 
muttered to herself, ‘so this pcor grub shall 
show herself a butterfly. Not dress decently, 
indeed! I'll let them see! I wonder how 
they’ll like me when I am ‘ properly dressed.’”’ 

astily flying to her room she threw open a 
wardrobe and snatched out the dress she had 
worn at Aggie’s wedding, a cream-tinted dream 
of a dress—which displayed her many charms 
to perfection. Qui arraying herself, she 
hunted up some coquettish crimson satin 
es ee a crimson fan, some coral and dull 

‘old bracelets, and stood confessed a perfect 
ittle beauty. Her st eyes were ablaze 
with excitement, her vivid lips parted with a 
saucy smile, and she imagin . Winter’s 
horror at her brilliant appearance. 

‘I wish I had some flowers,” she thought. 

Then there flashed before her the recollection 
of six pots of sturdy geraniums that stood on 
the sillsof the windows of her room. Providing 
herself with scissors, she cut off the best 
blossoms and fixed them in a huge, vivid 
cluster on one shoulder. The folds of 
her nun’s-veil dress, and its handsome lace 
trimming, fell about her pretty form in a 

arly-tinted cloud. In all her lonely life she 

ad never looked more beautiful. 

‘*T do not look like one born to wear the 
willow for any man. I'll begin afresh from 
to-night, and get all the fun I can cut of life. 
No more ‘worm in the bud’ business}! I'll 
leave this drudgery and start on a new track. 
Mrs. Winter may find somebody else to bully ; 
and as for Rose, I’ll flirt with every man I 
find her interested in.’’ 

With this resolve she descended to the draw- 
ing-room. The butler who passed her in the 
hall paused, and fairly gasped at the radiant 
vision ; and when she entered the drawing-room 
a group of gentlemen who stood near the door 
stared in surprised admiration, and wondered 
who was the girl with the starry eyes and ex- 
ultant look. 

Mrs. Winter, who was talking bebind ahuge 
feather fan to a favourite crony, allowed it to 
fall into her lap with the word “ Preposte- 
rous,” 

Rose, in a sea green satin dress which she 
hud discovered, too late, made her look sallow, 
felt her face crimson as a young fellow she 
rather liked said, “‘What a lovely little 
woman! Who is. she? Pray introduce me; I 
never saw & more fetching face! ”’ 

“ She is only our governess, Of course I’ll 
introduce you, but I am afraid you will be 
disappointed in her ; she is not so bright as she 
looks.” 

But the yo fellow decided, when he had 
been chatting with Freddy five minutes, that 
this assertion of Rose’s;was all ‘* bosh.”’ Freddy 
fairly bubbled over with fun ; her audacious 
speeches took the young fellow by storm. One 
by one the most desirable among the mep, 
attracted by her -low, sweet laughter, merry 
looks and extreme — got introduced 
to her, and to Mrs. Winter’s chagrin the des- 
pised dependant was the belle of the evening. 

Mr. Winter added to his wife’s annoyance 
by introducing her himself to some of the gaests 
as a family connection. f 

In vain Mrs. Winter placed the incorrigible 
little beauty ostarnyns eoponisiotaee tempta- 
tion ; but, like the but shé*was, she found 
es for & -headed statesman 


8 . 
beside er, who for the first time in his 


beside 
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hostess’s knowledge realty seemed to enjoy him- 
self. Mrs, Winter fairly jumped when she 
heard the great man | , and saw him bend 
over Freddy with quite an air of devotion. 

One or two witty sallies floated from Freddy's 
saucy lips to Mrs. Winter’s scandalised ears. 
But she confessed to herself that never before 
had a dinner of hers passed off so well, or her 
male guests seemed so pleased. She had no 
opportunity of reproving Freddy, for one of the 
gentlemen, who was a great swell in his way, 
took it into his head to follow Freddy into the 
drawing-room. The little witch made him 
welcome, and they seemed so well pleased with 
each other that Mrs, Winter, out of sheer 
aggravation, asked Freddy to play. 

Still in her feverishly gay mood ee 
played ‘“‘ My Queen Waltz,” a tune that fetche 
the young folks about her, and made them 
whisper among themselves that it set their 
feet aching to . Then she sang a saucy 
little French chanson with so much spirit that 
a buzz of delighted admiration arose at the 
finish. 

Just as the last “Tral lalla” rippled from 
her ripe lips a servant entered and whispered 
to his mistress,— 

“ A gentleman is waiting to see Miss Wood- 
ar.” 

Thinking it might be some country cousin 
who would put Freddy to the blush—for the 
lady had but a poor opinion of her husband’s 
connections—she said, with a slow smile, 
‘: Show the gentleman in here, Roberts; Miss 
Woodgar is too much engaged to be disturbed. 
Tis very late for anyone to presume to call 
upon her.” 

An encore of Freddy’s last verse was in- 
sisted upon, and while the gay refrain filled 
the room Malcolm Prior entered in what he 


would term “full fig.” Very handsome and | 


distinguished he looked, quite unabashed by 
the gay company, while he bent before the 


hostess who felt from courtesy compelled to re- | 


ceive him properly. 

A lady of title to whom Mrs. Winter toadied, 
said, gushingly,— 

“Oh, Mr. Prior, this is an unexpected plea- 
sure! I have been longing to tell you how 


your academy gem delighted me, Everyone 


raves about it!” 


Malcolm thanked her for her appreciation ; ' 


then, apologizing to his hostess for his intra- 
sion, he said,— 

“Will you permit me to speak to Miss 
Woodgar alone? I havecome with a message 
from my mother, who is ill.” 

Mrs. Winter, thawed by the warmth of her 
titled friend, said, blandly, — 


“Certainly; I will lead you to her. See ' 


how the moths flutter round the flame of 
beauty.” 

Just as Freddy wheeled round on her stool 
declaring she would notsing another note her 
exultant eyes met those of Malcolm. A slight 
shiver ran through her frame and her face 
went white. 

One of her admirers whispered merrily,— 


** My ghost at your wedding, | 
Shall sit by your side.” 
| 


“You look as if your friend were come to | 
take you ‘down among the dead men, down, 
down, down.’” 

Freddy shook her head, and said calmly, as 
she put a little cold hand in her lover’s,— 

“Tam glad to see you, Mr. Prior. Howis , 
your mother?” 

“Tll and anxious to see you. I came toask | 
your friends to poi youto us. Dare I hope 
Mrs, Winter will excuse you? ” 

His voice was calm and courteous; no one 
would have suspected that his heart beat 
madly with yy pang longing to snatch her | 
to his heart before them all. 

Freddy read the smouldering fire in his 
eyes aright, and putting her hand on his she 
said, 80. tly,— 

“Tam afraid you are in great trouble. I 
will not detain you, I am ready. ” 

Some one co @ Warm wrap, and‘Freddy 
put it on mechanically ; she seemed moving in 


‘ 


| cannot a mother pardon is an only son?” 


| ‘* If you will try to love me a little you will 


| making her swear to love, honour, and obey 


a dream. A bitter, sweet feeling, half pain, 
half pleasure, stirred her heart, Malcolm 
looked so grave. 
“T have a carriage gory he whispered ; 
and she allowed him to lead her away from 
the gay company. After handing her into the 
carriage Malcolm sprang in with one word, 
* home,” 
Then, clasping her close he said, rapturously, 
“Oh! my love, at last I have found you. 
What ® miserable blunder it has all been!” 
Pens d nestled closer, and said reproach- 
‘ay 
“How could you believe me false to you, 
dear, knowing how I loved you?”’ 
“You darling to come to me so forgivingly, 
Poor mother is ill, and so anxious to see yo 
dear. I wrote to her saying you had marri 
someone else; and thinking your letter would 
only inflame or suffering, she kept it till I 
came home, which I did only yesterday. I 
got your new address from your old servant. 
other is so awfully upset that she has added 
to our trouble by delaying the letter containing 
your explanation, and cannot rest till she has 
seen you and asked your forgiveness. Oh! my 
treasure, that letter has made me so very, very 
happy! To tell the truth I was always in- 
sanely jealous of the dead man I believed to 
be your husband. Itis go good to know I shall 
be the first and, og Heaven, the only one to 
call you wife! Have you been comfortable at 
the Winters’, dearest?” 
‘Not very. Perhaps it has been my own 
fault ; I could not be happy anywhere without 
you.” 
“Ah! my pet, you shall never leave me 
again! You shall stay with the mater till we 
are married, and we will be married as soon as 
possible.” 
The carriage stopped before a substantial 
red brick mansion in old Kensington, and Mal- 
colm hastened Freddy in. 
She was surprised at the air of wealth the 
' place had; she had imagined the Priors 
homely sort of people. 
Without delay Freddy went to Mrs. Prior’s 


room. 

The old lady was bolstered up in bed, her 
quakerish cap tied neatly over her smooth 
| hair, 

Her pleasant old face was pale and pinched 
by sickness. 

Freddy took her hand reverently and raised 
it to her lips. 

A good mother seemed to her something 
almost holy. 

“ My dear little daughter, can you forgive a 
' poor {old busybody who made mischief inno- 
cently, and with the best intentions imagi- 
nable? My son stormed at me like a madman 
about it, and really I deserved the rebuke,” 

Freddy looked apm os at Malcolm, who 
was stooping over his mother to whisper how 
grieved to think he had been angry with her. 

‘*My mother has forgiven me.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Prior. ‘* What 





‘*T see nothing that you have done to me 
for which you need ask pardon,” said Freddy. 


make me very apy.” 

“TIshall find that easy, my child, since 
Malcolm loves you so much.” 

“And you will le6 me stay and take care 
of you and learn to be, indeed, a daughter?” 

“Tf such a silly old sick woman will not 
weary you, dear.” 

For answer Freddy kissed her cheek; and 
Malcolm, seeing these two, who were his heart’s 
dearest, becoming such good friends, was 
grateful to his sweetheart for her tact and 
kindness, 

Weeks flew on, time flies so fast when one is 
happy; and Mrs. Prior was about again, a 
little feeble, and dependent upon Freddy, who 
had proved a tender nurse. And this depend- 
ence made Freddy very proud. Malcolm said 
she was getting quite authoritative with them 
all, and he must teach her her proper place by 


So there was a quiet wedding in a pretty 
peaceful old church 

The clergyman who officiated was Felix 
Ai:ton, to whom Mrs. Prior and her rich old 
brother Dick became afterwards greatly 
attached; so much so that Uncle Dick pre- 
sented him with a fat living in a delightful 
country town where Agnes made a sweet Lady 
Bountiful, and was very happy in her beauti- 
fal home, 

Uncle Dick declared Malcolm his heir, and 
made him a handsome allowance. 

Freddy made a capital wife, and was very 
fond and proud of her artist hnsband, who 
was fast becoming famous, and neither had 
cause to regret “ Freddy’s Folly.” 


[THE END.] 








Sovururost, ‘ the pride of Lancashire,” bears 
the proud distinction of having doubled its 
population twice within twenty years, The 
place is remarkable for its salubrity, clean- 
liness, well-built houses, beautiful grounds, 
and charming pleasure resorts. The death- 
rate last year was only 13-0 per 1,000, and the 
resident doctors are inning to complain 
that the town is dreadfully healthy. 


Common Errors.—Many wise sayings are 
incorrectly quoted. ‘ tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,’’ was long attributed to the 
Psalms of David, until oft-repeated corrections 
have convinced people that the sentiment be- 
longs to Maria in Laurence Sterne’s “ Senti- 
mental Journey.” The epigram, ‘‘ Spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” is still often quoted as 
one of the Proverbs of Solomon, and itis ra 
attributed to its author, Butler (see ‘ Hudi- 
bras,’”’ Part II., canto 2, line 843), The nearest 
approach to any such phrase to be found in the 
Bible is the text, ‘He who spareth the rod 
hateth his son” (Prov. xiii. 24). The reference 
to ‘ pouring oil on troubled waters” is often 
supposed to be scriptural, though the Bible 
does not make any such allusion. ‘‘Man 
wants but little here below,” is an expression 
no older than Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Hermit,” though 
it is generally quoted either as Scripture or 
from a line of an ancient hymn. 





MR. MUCKLE. 


Tue other night Captain Muckle went home 
intoxicated, After going to bed he made so 
many strange noises that Mrs. Mackle became 
alarmed. Muckle told her that he must have 
been attacked by brain fever. The poor woman 
became so badly frightened that after Muckle 
sank into a muttering sleep she made a mustard 
plaster and put it on the back of his neck. 
Muckle finally became quiet, and Mrs, Muckle 
sank to sleep, leaving the plaster on her hus- 
band’s neck. During the night the plaster was 
displaced, but when Mackle awoke next morn- 
ing his neck was so sore he could scarcely turn 
his head. 

Mrs. Muckle, ashamed of what she had done, 
was determined not to say anything about the 
plaster, and fearful that her husband would 
mention the unskilfully attended —— 
the sat at the breakfast table with downcast 
expression. 

“This place on my neck hurts like the 
deuce,” said Muckle. 

‘“‘ Now I’ll catch.it,” thought his wife; but 
Muckle continued,— 

“Strangest thing in the world how this 
thing happened. I was standing at the corner 
of the street yesterday afternoon, talking to a 
gentleman on business, when along came a 
timber waggon loaded with timber. A long 
board, which I did not happen to notice, stuck 

out about ten feet behind, and while I was 

deeply interested the waggon turned the corner, 

and the long board came around and scraped 

the back of my neck. I hope that the time 
will come when the people will arise and de- 

nounce such nuisances.” 

Muckle is a terrible fibber, and his wife is 





him, 


losing confidence in him, 
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FACETIA 


Tuy say that money does not bring happi- 
ness. This isan experiment, however, w. 
everyone wishes to try for himself. 

‘“Manma,. the teacher says-all people are 
made of dust.”.—*‘' Yes, my dear; 80, they,are;’’ 
—* Well, then, I suppose negroes are made off 
coal-dust,, ain’t they? ’” 

A man who bas been boasting: of ‘the: mume« 
rous foreign places‘he hadvseen, was: asked if 
he had’ ever. seen Lusitaniw?— No,’? said’ 
Jack ; ‘“what country dees she livein? ” 

Sar a miserable: little: boy, who had just 
received a scolding; from shiejfather, “ Ma, I 
wish I’d never been born.”’ ‘* Why, Charley ?” 
“Well, I think ’d a been a better boy.” 

THERE was a very little boy wading up to 
his knees, almost, in the stash, when‘ passing 
gentleman said tohim: “Why‘ain’t you'in 
school, young. men?” “Cos I've got the 
hoopin’ cough,” he exclaimed. 

‘*Mns. Murrtr,”” said'a visitor, “ Emma-has 
your features, but I think she’s got her father’s 
hair.” “Oh, now I'see,”? said the dear Jittle 
Emma: “ it’s because Lhave papa’s hair that 
he has to wear a wig!” 

“ Harry, you ought not to throw away nice 
bread like that; you may want it, some day, 
perhaps.” “ Well, mother, should I stand any 
better chance of getting it then if I ate it 
now?”’ 

4 sox who was called up: by his. teacher for 
giving a schoolmate. a, black eye, pleaded that 
he. enly. threw .a bit, of water at..him, but,on 
being. sed, in the cross-examination, he at 
last itted that.the water. was frozen, 

A woman sued for a,divorce, because, her 
husband(kissed.the servant girkh, ‘‘ You want 
this man, punished?” asked, the judge; ‘I 
do,” said she, “* Then,” gaid.the judge, ‘I 
shall not. divoree you from:him.” 

Srerczant K., having made-twoor three mis- 
takes while conducting a SN ee, 
claimed, “ I seem-to be inoeulated with dulness 
to-day.” “Inoculated, brother?” said Ers- 
kine. “I thought you had it in the natural 
way.” 

A BARRISTER, in replying to his antagonist in 
Court, said “he had a keen rapier with which 
to pierce all fools and knaves,” whereupon his 
opponent ‘‘ moved the Court’’ that the rapier 
be- taken from | him, lest he.shoald commit 
suicide. 

“T sax, Paddy, that is: the worst looking 
horse-that I have ever seen in harness. Why 
don't you fatten himup?” ‘*Fat him up, is 
it? Faix, the poor baste can scarcely carry 
the little mate that’s on him now!” replied 
Paddy. 


A Frewnon officer said to a Swiss. colonel, 
‘* How is it that your countrymen always fight 
for money, while we French always fight for 
honour?” The Swiss shrugged his shoulders 
and replied, ‘*I suppose it is because people 
are apt to fight for that which they need 
most.” 


A- any, who had company to tea, reproved 
“her little son several times, very gently. At 
last, out-of patience, she said, sharply, ‘‘ Jimmy, 
if yor don’t keep still, I'll send you from the 
table!” Looking at her in surprise, he asked, 
*‘Didn’t you forget to use your company voice 
then, mother?” 


A man in New Brunswick, having no we 

and being attacked by a bear, strack him with 
a bottle-of keresene oil, which broke, and the 
coatents ran down the animal like the ofbon 
Aaron’s beard. The bear, not minding this at 
all, sprang at him and hegan hugging him, 
when the mantaking a match from his pocket 
set fire. to the bear. All but the head and 
shoulders were soon consumed, when, in-order 
to save the snoutand get the bounty, the man 
carried water in his hat and put out the 
flames. A newspaper heads this “A Tough 
Bear Story.” 





A countryman came to London a few days 
ago, and at night stayed in apartments. Not 
knowing how to turn off the-gas he blew, it 
out. Next morning he was found déad in, his 
bed. ‘“ Whata sad event !’’ someone exclaimed 
to the landlady, ‘I should say it was,” she 
replied. “Over 1,000 feet of gas wasted !” 


A: LirtLe. girl was asked by her mother on 
her return from church how she. liked the 
siege 
re’ 
he ] 
ho 


‘*Didn’t like- him at all,’? was the 
. .** Why,?” asked her mother... “’Oause 
reached till he made me sleepy, and then 
ered,so.lond. that he wouldn’t let. me.go to 
sleep.” 

Epwim James, examining.a. witness; asked 
him, what his business.was., He anawered, “A 
dealer, in: iron.” ‘TDben,” said the-connsel, 
‘* you mustof course be a'thief.” . “I.don’t 
see,” replied. the witness, '‘‘ why a dealerin iran: 
a necessarilybe a thief; nore than a dealer: 
in brass.’ 


‘* I've lost a patient,” said.a-doctor, sitting! 


down toa dinner-table, with: a frown on his: 
face as dark as a gunpowder poulticey- “Iam 

sorry to hear.it.. Manor:woman?”’ asked o 

of «the bosrders. ‘Man.’ “When did: be 

die?’” “Die; hang him; he’s not dead.! He 

stopped taking my medicine; got well; and ren 
away without paying the bili’ 

Woman’s Riewrs snp Lerrs.—DPldérly Spin- 
ster (who is being measured fora pair of boots) 
—‘' And mind that you make one larger thar’ 
the other.” Attendant (with astonishment)— 
‘* Then they won't be we;me’am!" FE. 8.’ 
_ asperity)—“ Certainly not; I donotlike 


fellows, and I will have nothing whatever to 


do with them!”’ 

Suz wore an intellectual ‘look, and as ste 
came up the street talking with her companion 
the strolling passer-by said’ to himself « She 
is discussing Plato, or goting Mill,” 
And as, she came nearer her face brightened 
with a new anitnation, and she was heard to 
say, ‘ Yes, just ‘a yard and three-quarters in 
the train.” 

Taxy were talking about dogs—the habits, 
comparative intelligence, é&c., of those sagacious 
animals—when Senne enn said, ‘* Well, 
sir, my dog’s a dandy, he is. You ought to 
just sea him sometimes. Honestly, I believe 
he has more sense than Ihave.” ‘ That’s a 
very doubtful compliment. for. the.dog,” said 
old Mr. Gloomy, who sat over in a corner. 

A suDDENLY rich and very museular young 
man stopped at an hotel the other day, for 
the first time, and had great difficulty in getting 
anything to eat. A.sympathizing.stranger at 
his elbow whispered, ‘‘ You will starve here if 
you don’t tipthe waiter.” Two minutes after: 
wards the waiter found himself tipped overon. 
the floor. The young man did not siarve. 

A. WELL-KNOWN city man, whose.idiosyncrasy 
is that of becoming intoxicated and going to bed 
with his clothes on; was surprised with the fol+ 
lowing, the othér morning, from his wife: “ You 
were not so bad.as usual last night, Henry, 
dear, were you?’’ ‘ Well, I don’t know,” 
said he; ‘*‘ what makes youthink so?” ““Why,” 
she replied, ‘ I see you took your overcoat off 
before you went to bed.” 

Nor Lares Exovcu.—In response to an in- 
quiry for court-plaster, the other day; a clie- 
mist handed outa piece about sixinches : 
and asked the boy if he thought that would ‘do. 
“TI dunno,” was the doubtfal reply.. “ Who 
isit for?’’ ‘For father.”  Didn’t‘he say 
how large a pieces?” ‘No; but I know that 
isn’t half large enough. Ma hit him with the 
whole side of the ir#ning-board at once, and 
that won't begin to cover the-clip }”’ 

“ Wext,”’ said a Yankee, proudly, toa travel- 
ling Scot, as they stood by the Falls of Niagara, 
‘is potthat wonderfal? _In-yourcountry; you 
never saw any thing like that!” “Like that?” 
quoth the latter; “ there’s a far more wonderful 
coneern nae twa miles frae whar I was*born.” 
“ Pndeed;” says Jonathan; ‘“‘and pray what 
kind of a concerm-may ithe?’ “ Why, mon,” 
oy the other; it’s a peacock wi’ a wooden 
eg t 





_ Warn a clock is, acensed of beinz behind 
time there is something wrong on the face.of it. 
_ You have been up before ma: half a-dazen 
times this yean,”’ said’ a<justice, severely; to a 
local-vagrant, ‘*Oome now; Judge, none. of 


that. Every time I’ve beem here-i’ve seen you 


bere;:: You-are+here more than Tam: Beople 
who live in glass: hotses: should not: throw 
stenes,”’ 

Onr day we had some-Dutch cheese on ths 
table, T asked Mary if’she would have 
some: Sheanswered;**If you please.” Willie, 
two years younger, Was asked ‘the sdme ques- 
tion. He ditln’t: want any, but wishing t> be 
as polite as his cousin, made a low bow and 
said, “If younot please,” 

‘‘ I snoutp,s0 like to have, a. coin dated, the 


, year.of my birth,’’ sid, a,.maiden-lady of un- 


certain.age to.a male.agquaintance... ‘‘ Do. yoa 
think you could. get. one, for me??? “Iam 
afraid not,” he replied... “ These vary old coins 


-are only to be found in valuable collections.” 


And yet he cannot see why. when he-met tho 


| lady, the next day, she:didn’t speak to:him. 


“TI pon’r believe in this learntng'German, 
Spanish, French, or any foreign languags,” said 
a country man the other day. ‘“ Why, I 
lived among a lot of Germans; ‘and got along 
with them - just aswell aa if I bad known their 
language;-but I didn’t-not a‘ word of it.’’ 
“ How did’you contrive it?” ‘“Why; you-zes, 
they understood mine:” : 

Nor so Hanpy.—An old bachelor, who 
wanted to ingratiate himself with a rich 
widow, presented her with, a Jap-dog, saying: 
‘*T have trained him so perfectly that be will 
eat off your hand.” “Eat off my hand!” ex- 
claimed the widow, “TI.don’t want my band 
eaten off; and you needn’t think of, getting it 
in that way.” 

PRESERVATION.OF A Fayourtre; Misistan.—A 
minister was called in to see a man who was 
very ill, After finishing his visit, as he was 
leaving the house, he said to the. man’s wife: 
“ My good woman, do you not go. to any charch 
at all?” ‘* Oh, yes, sir;.wejgang to the Barony 
Kirk.” ‘“ Then why in:the world did you-send 
forme? Why didn’t you send for Dr. Mac. 
leod?” ‘*Na, na, sir; deed no. We wadaa 
risk him. Do ye.no-ken it’s a, dangerous. case 
o’ typhus?”’ 

Iz took the boys all one Saturday to do it, 
but they searched throughthe bushelaofchest- 
nuts in their parents’ barns and. got out a 
few ge every nt of}which was wormy. 

d the next Monday morning they took those 
chestauts to school and ‘left them on the 
teacher’s desk, and the latter cracked chestnuts, 
looked at them and threw them away pretty 
muchallthe forenoon: before he came to realiz» 
the situation, and them he was so mad he lost 
@ pound in weight. ; : 

Tux old Jadge, who-has always been looked 
upon as the possessor of an iron constitution, 
calls upon his doctory: ‘* You here?” says the 
physician, in astonishment ; ‘‘ what can be th> 
matter?’ ‘‘ Well, doctor, the fact. is that I 
am getting to be a little uneasy about the state 
of my health.” “ Ah’! and‘ where is*the trouble ? 
In, the -head'?' Stomach?” “ No; 'they’re all 
right, but of late I have been suffering # good 
deal from sleeplessness —in court.” 


“ Spragma of owing men and feeling un- 
pleasant whenever you meet them,” said 
Colonel Smith, ‘‘ brings up a rather pleasant 
remembrance of a man to whom I was in- 
debted. There were numerous men who bad 
financial claims.on me, and whenever I met 
them I could not help but. feel a sort of shiver 
creep oyer me, hut there was one man whom I 
liked t0 meet.” “ Didn’t bring up any un- 
pleasant memory, eh? ” said Paxton, who owes 
nearly every man in town. ‘‘ No, sir.” ‘‘ Didn’t 
shudder when you met him in the street?” 
“No; I'd walk past him ag though, I owned the 
street.” “TI suppose you knew, then, that he 
did not need the money?” ‘No, sir, for I 
was well aware that he did need it.” “ Well, 
what was the cause?” ‘He was blind.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Lapy Brassey Las presented two Indian leo- 
pards to the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, 

Tax Prince of Wales has promised to lay the 
foundation stone of the new Indian Institute 
at Oxford University, and also expressed his in- 
tention of dropping in on his brother Savages, 
at their clab‘house in the Savoy, some time 
during the month of February. 


Mrs. Mackay, wife of the Californian mil- 
lionaire, a lady well known in society, has so 
far recovered boom her severe illness that she 
has removed from Paris to Mentone, 


Tez Emperor of Germany has already re- 
ceived from England upw: of four hundred 
pounds in aid of the afflicted Rhinelanders, 
many of whom are homeless and quite desti- 
tate. 


Tur Duke’ and Duchess of Albany will in 
future use;Buckingham Palace as their town 
residence: They p staying there now 
until after the duchess’s confinement, which 
is shortly expected. , 


Tus festivities in honour of Lady Brooke’s 
coming of age, which have extended over some 
considerable time, were suddenly put a stop to 
in consequence of the death of his lordship’s 
grandfather, the aged Earl of Wemyss, 


Tue State apartments at Windsor Castle are 
again open to the public by the express wish 
of the Duke and Dachess of Connaught, who 
are residing in the Lancaster Tower, which 
adjoins Her Majesty’s private apartments. 

Lorp Rowron has been staying for a few 
days again. with. the Queen at Osborne, and 
spent there the anniversary of the lamented 
Lord Beaconsfield’sbirth, which occurs on the 
last day of the old year. 


TxE young. princes, Albert Victor and George 
of Wales, after ing a visit.to the Queen at 
Osborne, went back with their tutor, the Rev. 
J. N. Dalton, to. Lausanne, as it was considered 
expedient for them to return there, even after 
other plans had been formed. 


Tue Duchess.6f Argyll has much improved 
in health‘since she arrived at Cannes, and is 
now able to join te family circle at meals, and 
to take carriage and gentle pedestrian exercise 
when the weather permits. The: Villa Anson, 
which was built by the first husband of the 
duchess, is charmingly and picturesquely 
situated, besides being a commodious.and large 
building. 

As.the rumour that it was the intention of 
the Queen. te visit the South of France early 
in March has been contradicted, it is probable 
that two Drawing Rooms will be held before 
Easter, one at. the.end of February, and the 
other about the middie of March, Easter 
Sunday falls unusually early this year (March 
25th), and.when this is the case a long and 
lively London season may be expected. 

Tue Queen is probably still in blissful ig- 
norance of the fact that on her visit to Netley 
in December she onally wounded one of 
her own gallant defenders, as in pinning a 
medal to the nightshirt of an invalid hero she 
pinned in-a-portion of the hero with it. The 
bravesoldier, whohad faced Egyptian bayonets, 
did not flinch under a pin-prick, however, but 
bore it with Spartan firmness, for, as he after- 
wards.remarked, “ Bless her! her words were 
SO gracious that I couldn’t mind it!” 


Every bedroom at Enville Hall, one of the 
seats of Lord Stamford, has a perfect toilet set 
of Queen Annesilver; at Dunham Massey, an- 
other of his places, the fenders and fire-irons 
in all the jion-rooms.are likewise of solid 
silver of Queen Anne date. One of Lord 
Stamford’s ancestors, who had a mania for 
that precious metal, stipulated in his will that 
& large sum of money should be yearly spent 
in silver ornaments ; it was eventually deemed 
expedient to procure an Act of Parliament to 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Nationan Dest 1x Gotp ann Sinver.— 
In Wercut anp Lenoin.—Its weight in gold 
would be 6,282 tons; in silver, 120,000 tons; its 
transportation in gold would require twenty-six 
ships of 250 tons each ; 12,581 horse carts, each 
carrying half-a-ton, and forming a procession 
of twenty-five miles in length, or 281,769 
soldiers, each carrying 50 lbs, ; in sovereigns, 
piled one upon another, they would be 710 miles 
in height ; laying them side by side and touch- 
ing each other they would form a chain of gold 
of 11,048 miles in length, or nearly. twice the 
circumference of the moon. 


Porvutation.—The following will not be 
out of place at the present time of a.new year, 
showing the date of the most recent census in 


with the result:—France (1881) 37,321,186, 
Prussia. (1880) 27,279,111, Saxony (1880) 
2,972,805, Bavaria (1880) 5,284,778, Wartem- 
burg (1880) 1,971,118, Baden (1880) 1,570,254, 
Austria (1880) 22,144,244, Hungary (1880 
15,725,710, Belgium (1879) 5,536,654, Hollan 
(1879) 4,012,693, Switzerland (1880) 2,846,102, 
Sweden (1880) 4,565,668, Norway (1878) 
1,878,100, Spain (1877) 16,625,860, Italy (1879) 
28,437,091, Russia in Europe (1879) 83,626 590, 
England and Wales (1881) 25,968,286, Scotland 
(1881) 8,734,870, Ireland (1881) 5,159,839) 
United States.(1880) 50,155,782. 





GEMS. 


Farra is simple, it is to believe ; faith is sub- 
lime, it is to be born again. 

Marntarn silence-till speech is of use; then 
speak to the point. 

Vanity keeps persons in favour wiih them. 
selves, who are out of favour with all others. 

Nurture your mind with great thoughts. To 
believe in the heroic makes heroes, 

Ir we had no faults we should not take so 
much pleasure in noticing them in others. 

Tae great secret how to write well is to 


know thoroughly what one writes about, and 
not to be affected. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pouncu (Mirx).—Peel off the rind of twelve 
lemons, twoSeville oranges, and one Tangerine ; 
steep them for two days in half a bottle of rum, 
add the. juice of the lemons, 2lb. of sifted 
sugar, one nutmeg (grated), and a little finely- 
pounded cinnamon and mace, one quart of 
water, one and # half bottles of rum, and one 
of brandy; mix, add one quart of boiling milk, 
let it stand a couple of hours, strain through a 
jelly bag till quite clear, and bottle for use. 


A very dainty dish for luncheon, supper, or 
to tempt the capricious ite of a convales- 
cent, is toes: Neither are they 
especially difficult to do, requiring only a little 
additional care, but they are so nice when done 
that the extra care iscompensated for. Select 
potatoes of an equal size—they should be 
rather large than otherwise—bake them, and, 
when done and'still hot, cut off a small piece 
from the end of each potato, taking care that 
the edges are left smooth and neat ; scoop.out 
the inside without breaking the skins, mash 
and mix with it half the quantity of cooked 
meat, highly seasoned and finely chopped. 
Fill. the skins a little above the edge; place in 
an earthen dish and set inthe oven tou brown 
the tops. Any kind of meat. may be used ; the 
seasoning should -be to the taste. Potted and 
deviled ham are sometimes used, and they cer- 
tainly make the dish very palatable. Sausage 
meat is algo used, these, of course, when one 
is in a hurry, or doesnot care for the trouble 





put a step’to such an act of folly... 


the principal countries of the civilised world,’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


True hope is based on energy of character. 
A strong mind always hopes andhas always 
cause to hope, because it knows the mutability 
of human affairs, and how slight a circum- 
stance may change the whole course of events. 


THovcn you may sleep all day the sun stil} 
shines. Though to you the mountains may be 
draped in mists it has not unloosened its 
granite roofs. Though you may be caught 
amid the swirling snows the spring is hasten- 
ing on. 

Esrrem not the man who boasts of his uni- 
versal and: impartial love; He who has no 
special fondness for country or friend has sel- 
dom much of either. In other words, the man 
who likes every place and every person the 
same loves.no person.and no place at all. 

Tue modest deportment of those who are 
truly wise, when contrasted withthe assuming 
air of the young and. ignorant, may be com- 
pared to the different appearances of wheat, 
which, while its ear is empty, holds. up. its 
head proudly; but as soon: as it is: filled with 
grain, bends modestly. 

Tue body is a tool of the spirit, and, if we 
i it in imperfect condition, how shall either 
soul or intellect. do good work with it? Hap- 
piness and usefulness are not indeed impossible 
without. physical health ; but they are of very 
difficult attainment, and of very unreliable 
quality. 

Tue ‘‘bustle” or “dress improver” is; it 
appears, not an invention of civilised dress- 
makers; at least, it is worn by the brown 
beauties of Axim, on the African Gold Coast 
It is usually “a mere bundle: of. cloth; on 
dress occasions itis a pad orcushion!” This 
is from Captain Burton's “To the Gold. Coast 
for Gold.” 

Tue proverb tells us that idle Ons .cab 
never find time for anything; and the reason 
is that they have always a huge bundle of 
arrears to engross their attention. They can 
do little or nothing because they are always 
intending to do a vast deal, or, more strictly 
speaking, because they have always:a vast deal 
waiting to be done. 

The White Horse Cellar in Piccadilly is to be 
pulled down and replaced by a-large hotel. It 
was one of the old -coaching inns, and so. de- 
scribed by Dickens«in one of his novels, and. 
also by Fielding in:one of his. At pressnt it, 
seems somewhat out of place in so thoroughly 
modernized. a neighbourhood. It is still a 
great resort of judges of horseflesh and sporting 
characters generally, who, no doubt, will 
lament its intended transmogrification. 

One of the most wonderful sights in the 
world is just now to be seen at tho residence 
of Mr. Siemens; the great electrician, at 
Tunbridge Wells. Here does the great. savant 
pursue his studies, the result of which is:said 
to: be prodigious. The experiment of coloured 
light by electricity has proved highly snecess- 
ful, and the rich‘colouring of the. fruit. and 
flowers in the orchard, house, and conserva- 
tory realises the magic gardens of the Arabian 
Nights. But the greatest. wonder of ail ia 
the artificial moon, which rises at its allotted 
time and lights up the whole building with its 
radiance. 

Tue proposal that officers should wear their 
medals with evening dress has now been 
thoroughly discussed, and it would seem 
popular opinion, is completely in fayour of the 
proceeding. One fraction of the courage that 
won the honourable distinction is only neces- 
sary to make the movement a success; but 
the bravest are often the social cowards—or, 
rather, let us say, maiden-modest and bashfal. 
There can be no doubt. of the propriety when 
we remember that itis a Court custom. Let 
it, however, bé a miniature medal of the lump 
of silver, for that would be often in the way, 
and always in a waltz be hitting-the nose of 





of preparing the meat., 


the fair partner, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. L.—It is customary to bow to a person when you 
ae in the street, even if you have met only a half-hour 
ore. 


8. N. A.—If a woman finds it necessary to postpone 
her marriage te-the man to whom she is engaged she 
guould certainly tell him the reason why. 

L. G. P.—A delicate and delicious perfume is made as 
follows :—Dissolve half an ounce of pure neroli in one 
pint of rectified spirits, and add an ounce of violet. 


Eowarp.—You had better win parents’ consent 
to your acquaintance with this gentleman first. If he is 
a proper young man they will not continue their objec- 
tions to him very long. 


Lissie R.—We do not think that the young man visits 
either of you as a suitor, or that he is at all in love. 
You had better restrain the ardour of your feelings until 
you —_ some reason to believe that you have a serious 
admirer. 


8S. R. F.—From the description given of your com- 
exion, colour of hair and eyes, &c., we are constrained 
say that all colours, with the exception of a very light 
shade of nk or blue, will prove suitable for your 
dresses, and serve to enhance your style of beauty. 


- oe aa * ed yas turkey is written 
urkeys, accoi ‘ollo ie of orthography : 
“« Nouns of the shaguiee uapeber coding in ey form thei 

plural by adding s only to the singular,” snd not, as you 
erroneously suppose, by changing ey into ies. 


A, D.—The alloy called pinchbeck derives its name 
from being brought into notice by a person named 
Pinchbeck. It may be made by combining three ounces 
of zinc with a pound of copper. It was erly used 
to make the cases of watches and brooch settiogs. 


Littye.—All young ladies in such perilous circum- 
stances should go to their parents. Your mother is your 
best advertiser. You had better cease writing to the 
young gentleman, and give your whole mind ‘to your 
duties. Your writing and spelling are fair. Strive to 
improve. 

8. Y.—The death-rate is much higher in Italy, Austria, 
Spain, and Prvvsia, than in ce or England, while 

e mortality of the most northern countries of Europe 
—Denmark and Sweden—is less by ten per cent. than 
in ye Britain, and fifty per cent. lower than in Italy 
or Austria. 


T. R. 8.—We know.of nothing better for the hair than 
castor ofl and brandy—three ounces of oil and one 
ounce of brandy. Mix it thoroughly and apply to the 
hair, rubbing it well into the roots at least twice 
a week. We have no preference for any of the adver- 
tised specifics. 


A. R.—The usual first attention offered to a young lady 
by the family of her fiancé is a family dinner party. 
This is somewhat trying, particularly if she has not met 
the family before except in those formal first calls which 
his father, mother, brothers, and sisters make unon her. 
However, good-feeling and cordiality will soon bridge 
over these beginnings. 


Ener Son.—The best course for you td take is toseek 
an interview with the young lady’s parents, and give 
them a full account of yourself and your circumstances 
aid intentions. If you can win them over you will find 
little difficulty in your woo! If you do not succeed 
=, gg you will haye trouble in winning your 

e. 


M. R.—Possibly the young lady thinks that you shoulda 
propose. She is in doubt as to your intentions, 
advice to you is to offer her hand in marriage at 
once, If you are pted, then int her parents 
with the state of affairs, and get their consent and ap- 
proval. We think that in this way you will find a solu- 
tion of your perplexity. 


J. B. T.—It may not be neccssary for a gentleman to 
raise his hat when speaking to a lady, or at any 
other time, but it is customary for him to do so in 
every instance, and only shows good manners and an 
indication of gentle breeding ; to neglect to do so would 
be to stamp him as ungentlemanly, and shows a lack of 
common courtesy. 


M. R. N.—The gentleman has treated you very shab- 
bily, and it becomes his duty to offer an explanation of 
his queer conduct toward you. If this is not forthcoming, 
it would be better to forget him entirely, and not <e- 
grade your womanhood by making any advances. A 
man possessing such a capricious temper would doubt- 
less make an unacceptable husband. 


B. B.—1. When a gentleman escorts a lady to a neigh- 
bour’s house, or, in fact, any other residence or public 
place, she should be allowed to enter first, the gentleman 
stopping at the entrance and politely bowing her in 
ahead of him. 2. In the case alluded to, you should 
accompany the lady from the gate up to the door.of her 
pt a and not allow her to proceed such a distance 
alone. 


M. M. J.—In several districts of Finland a religious 
sect has appeared based upon the fundamental ple 
of “ female supremacy and male sub nm.” Husbands 
and lovers bind themselves by to wear whatever 
yoke their partners choose to place u them, and 
furthermore to make unreserved conf m once a week 
of all delinquencies. A woman who has been chosen by 
her sister rulers to exercise unlimited authority within 
the community allots the penalties, which are promptly 
inflicted by robust and resolute matrons. 








Corry F.—1. A gentleman need not always walk 
on the right side of a lady, but will always consider 
which side he can the best protect her from the crowds. 
2. At table a gentleman will always see that the | is 
helped to all that she requires before helping him: to 
anything. He will also look out for her wants, and see 
that they are supplied during the entire meal before con- 
sidering himself. 


L. R. F.—1. The following lices may prove appro- 
priate :— 
“ There's not a wind but whispers of thy name, 

And not a flower that grows beneath the moon, 

But in its hues and fragrance tells a tale 

Of thee, my love.” 
2. A very pretty motto for an engagement ring is: ‘ For 
Time and Eternity.” 


M. D. V.—The young lady is, doubtless, somewhat 
bashful when in your company, and is only waiting to 
b quainted, when it is likely that she will 
reciprocate your love. If she entertains such a high 
regard for you as indicated by your letter, the f 

rts concerning your character will have little weigut 
with her. Endeavour in a delicate way to ascertain 
whether she truly loves you, and should this prove the 
case your future course will be an easy one. 


H. D. F.—A successiul sponge cake is made after thi® 
receipt :—One pint of sugar, one pint of flour, seven egg® 
—the whites and yokes beaten separately—half a tea- 
spoonfnl of bak wader, little pinch of salt, one 
teaspoonful and a of lemon extract ; stir the flour 
in a little at a time, put the whites of the eggs in last, 
beating them th in. Bake in a long, narrow 
tin; line it with ee 


bottom. You are 
taking it from the tin. 





, the sides as well as the 
p my to have no trouble about 


BLOSSOMS. 


Roses, roses—who will buy 

Pretty roses, fresh and sweet, 
Gathered while the daghight crept 

Up the sky with shirfing feet ? 
Buy my pe roses, dear 

And [’ll tell you something true ; 
Kiss the blossoms for your lve, 

And your cheeks will steel their hue. 


Pansies, pansies—buy, oh, buy, 
Velvet pansies, witha trace, 

On their upturned saucy leaves, 
Of a roguish laughing face. 

Buy my darling pansies, sweet, 
And-a‘charm I'll whisper you. 

Lay the blossoms next your heart, 
And its dreams will all come true, 


Lilies, lilies—who will buy, 
Royal lilies, pure and cold 
As the drif!ed winter snows, 
Save their quivering hearts of gold? 
Buy the stainless bloss«ms, dear, 
And I'll whisper something true: 
Heart of gold, and spotless truth, 
Someone waits to ask of you. 


L. M. B. 


Cisstzr.—Pretty spreads for small tables, intended for 
téte-a-téte ‘sets of china, are made of a square of very 
heavy linen, with a borjer worked in outline or Ken- 
sington stitch, in bright-coloured silk or cotton, You 
can for a small sum'have a pattern stam on it. Be 
careful to test the silk or working cotton before using it, 
tq make sure that it will not fade. Small napkins to 
match are much used, and they may have a simple 
decoration in one or two corners, if you do not care 
to _— d so much time on them as a border will necss- 
sitate. 


Cc. R.—1. A bill to allow a man to marry his deceased 
wife's sister has the House of Corumons several 
times, but the House of Lords has iuvarlably opposed 
the measure. The popular sentimcat is decidedly with 
the House of Commons; and ‘¢ is understood that the 
Queen is in favour of repealing the present law. The 
Prince of Wales has expressed himself as decidedly on 
the same side of the Pager pe and it is not impr-bable 
that in a short time will of the people will com- 
plied with. 2. We have not the space to s for ex- 
tended arguments on either side. 3, We shall have to 
refer you to Webster's unabrid dictionary for the in- 
formation you desire on the subject of spelling. 


J. B,—When the skin of an animal, carefully deprived 
of hair, fat, and other impuritics, is immersed in a dilute 
solution of tannic acid, the animal matte: gradually 
combines with the acid as it penetrates inward, forming 
4 perfectly insoluble compound, which resists putrefac- 
tion*completely. This is tanned leather. Lime-water is 
used for cleansing and Bop eee the skin ; water con- 
taining sulphuric acid ( vitrol) for raising or open- 
ing the pores, and an infusion of oak bark, sumac, or 
some other as matter for the source of the tannic 
acid. The is necessarily a slow one, as dilute 

'y can be safely em ed. Skins intended 
to be dressed for ‘‘ uppers” comm require about 
three weeks ; thick hides, suitable for sole leather, on 
the other hand, from twelve to eighteen months. 
Various plans have been tried to expedite the process, 
but with only moderate su as the leather so pro- 
duced is generally spougy, and of an inferior pee A 
newsdealer or bookseller in your town would be a proper 
person from whom te obtain a book bearing on the 

Several works of this description 


subject of per Ay 
have been publ » any one, of which }will suit your 


purpose. 


oe ome 





P. 8. J.—In peparing articles for silver-plating use a 
solution of wea e to remove grease, and then scour 
with a hard brush and fine sand. The solution for 
silver-platiog is made by adding to a solution of nitrate 
of silver (procured by dissolving silver in pure nitric 
acid) a solution of cyanide of um until no further 
precipitate is formed, but not enough to redissolve the 
‘precipitate already thrown down. Pour off the super- 
natant liquid, with water, and then redissolve the 
precipitate in cyanide of potassium. The anoie (that 
surface of which the electric vurrent enters, being the 
negative extremity of the decomposing , by the 
agency of a galvanic ba ) should be of silver. An 
ounce and a half of silver will give to # surface a foot 
square a coating as thick as common writing-paper. A 
moderate current should be 


T. C. R.—The phrase, “running amuck,” is a corrup” 
tion of a Malayan expression—“ running amuct.” The 
word amuck comes from another word that means to kill. 
The. Malays, by a long-continued and excessive use of 
opium, become idee ve and when one Cerkood 
this state he seizes a bee yh Perea 9» his 
house, and leaping along the street, stabs and bites every 
one who chances to be in his As soon a8 a person 
is seen in this state the cry of ‘‘Amuck” is raised on 
every side, which rouses the population as the cry of 
“‘ mad dog” rouses any of our communities. The frenzied 
Malay is treated like a mad dog. Every man snatches 
the first wea: that comes to hand and follows the 
path of the common enemy, who is at last hemmed in 
and shot or speared to de:th. It is said that scores of 
| are sometimes killed by one of these madmen 

fore he can be caught and overcome. 


B. H.—That department of medicine which treats of 
remedies, their doses, modes of using, and influences 
upon the constitution, is called materia medica, The 
agents employed in the treatment of the diseases are 
taken from kingdoms of nature—the vegetable, 
the animal, and the mineral. The largest ion of 
medicinal substances are taken from the v ble world. 
They consist of leaves, flowers, and roots. 
These lose much or all of their medicinal powers unless 
gathered at the right seasons of the year, and are 
properly cured. The different parts of a plant are to be 
ge ered when their peculiar juices are most abundant 
nm them. For instance, barks, whether of the roots, 
trunk, or branches, must be ary in autumn, or 
early in spring, when they peel off most easily, and the 
dead outside and all the rotten parts being separated, 
they must be dried in the same manner as roots.’ The 
most active burks are generally from young trees. 


8. R.—1. In Nathaniel Lee’s play of Alexander the 
Great the line, “ When Greeks joined Greeks, then was 
the tug of war,” occurs. 2. The on “ War to the 
knife,” is found in Lord Byron’s ‘‘Chitde Harold,” and 
is in the eighty-sixth stanza of the second canto. 3. The 
literature of modern Greece is still in its infancy, 
although of late years it has taken a stride forward, and 
several dramas, love-songs, poems, and novels have been 
written. Of all the modern Grecian works yet published 
the “‘ History of the Greek Revolution,” by Tr pis, is 
considered the most valuable, not only for its statement 
of facts, but also for the purity and elegance of its style. 
Although ‘many newspapers and periodicals in the 
modern Greek language are published in Athens, Con- 
stantinople, and elsewhere, it will require many years of 

ood goyernment, natural industry and prosperity, 

fore Greece can assume that position in the literary 
world which the prostige of her name entitles her to 
anticipate. 


Anxious Morwer - St. Vitus’s dance is chiefly confined 
to children and youths between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. But. few. cases occur after puberty. When 
ther do occur after that age they may be regarded as 
notable exceptions. The principal causes of St. Vitus’s 
dance are these :—Overworking the mind, read: ex- 
citing books, overeating, fright, striking in of eruptions, 
&c. The services of an e enced and skilful practi- 
tioner are in many cases ble. The ral 
treatment is this:—Remove all causes of excitement, 
take the children for a time from their daily tasks, and 
give them all the outdoor exercise possible. Take away 
all books, and avoid every occasion for anger, fear, or 
any injurious excitement. Next the diet, 
making it more animal and stimulating if it has been 
too low, and more vegetable and ling if it has been 
too high. The bowels thould be kept open with some 

ntle physic, and the body should be sponged every 

ay, beginning with tepid water, and pr 1 it colder 
every day. 
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